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antiquity of silversmithery goes 
back so far into the past that much of 
the so-called old silver of to-day properly 
should be described as modern. It is of 
the past two centuries. Schliemann’s in- 
vestigations showed that as far back as 
1200 B C there existed in Troy appreci- 
ation of skilled craftsman- 
ship in silver, but of this 
and of the subsequent 
Greek plate we have few 
examples. During the em- 
pire the Romans were ar- 
dent collectors of what was 
then old silver, but most of 
their collections went into 
the metal pot during the 
dark ages. Not until the 
advent of the Renaissance 
was interest in such collec- 
tions revived, and it has been increasing 
ever since. 

The pioneer collectors like Birnal, 
Fountaine and Franks, who possessed an 
intuitive insight for the beautiful, had the 
silver field to themselves. Then came the 
English museums, and following them 


SIMPLE COLONIAL LINES, 
A PERFECT EXAMPLE 


the rapidly increasing multitude of pri- 
vate collectors. The identification of 
English silver plate according to the 
annual date letters, which have been a 
matter of record at the Goldsmiths’ Hall 
since 1478, and by the later private marks 
of the silversmiths, would be an accurate 
and simple task were it not 
for the flourishing business 
of forging antique silver. 
No other country has such 
a perfect system of dating 
silver plate as England, 
and in no other country is 
more counterfeit old plate 
manufactured. Some of 
this counterfeiting is clum- 
sily done by casting the 
piece, hall-mark and all, 
and in other cases the 
piece is hammered and a genuine hall- 
mark taken from an article of little 
value is inserted. Such frauds are 
difficult to detect. The genuine old 
three-pronged forks, now so much in de- 
mand, and the old spoons, were ham- 
mered out, and their flexibility is one of 
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ADAMS TEA SERVICE MADE OF COIN SILVER 


their distinguishing qualities. Even this 
quality may be duplicated, however, by a 
skillful forger. 

As interest in old silver has quickened 
in this country, many of these spurious 
pieces and much counterfeit Sheffield 
plate have been sent here to be sold 
as genuine. The ordinary collector 
who confines himself to colonial or 
American silver, which 
in purity of design and 
quality of workmanship 
is unrivaled, need not 
fear the counterfeiter. 
The old designs are re- 
produced _ continually ; 
one firm of silversmiths 
is manufacturing to-day 
pitchers from a pattern 
that has been standard 
in this country for more 
than a century, but I 
know of no attempt on 
the part of dealers to 
manufacture bogus 
American silver. 

The ideal collection of 
silver, of course, 
is the one that has come 
down as an _ ancestral 
legacy with many fam- 
ily traditions clustered 
around it, but the prac- 


OLD DUTCH SPOONS, 
IMPORTED FROM 
HOLLAND 


tice of dividing the family silver among 
the children has prevailed to such an 
extent in this ‘country that there are few 
possessors of enough ancestral silver to- 
day to equip a tea table. There are few 
households, however, that do not boast of 
some pieces of ancestral silver, though 
they may be only a few well-worn 
spoons that belonged to a great-grand- 
mother in the days when 
silver spoons were a lux- 
ury. The interest in col- 
lecting antique silver is 
now so genuine that 
such gifts at several of 
the recent fashionable 
weddings in New York 
have outnumbered all 
others. One should be 
as careful in selecting 
the recipient for such 
gifts as in picking out 
the gifts themselves, for 
a bride with no taste for 
old silver would of 
course prefer something 
new. There is, as I write, 
an illustration of the 
difference in value be- 
tween the old and the 
new in two shop win- 
dows on Fifth avenue. 
In one, that of an antique 
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SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SILVER, AND COLONIAL CANDLESTICKS. 


THE 


COFFEE POT IS A QUEEN ANNE 


shop, are two badly battered but undoubt- 
edly genuine Georgian salt bottles with 
the sheep’s-head marking. One of these 
bottles has been used so roughly that it is 


beyond genuine restoration. The price 
for the pair is seventy-five dollars. Two 
blocks below in a silversmith’s window 
are accurate reproductions of these bot- 
tles, bright and new, and they may be 
purchased for eighteen dollars a pair. 
There was the same simple purity of 
outline in our colonial silver that charac- 
terized our colonial architecture. The 
colonial tea and coffee sets shown here 
and the forks and spoons with their sim- 
ple beading depend almost absolutely on 
their outlines and not on ornamentation 


for appreciation. The reaction from these 
severely plain designs came in the middle 
of the last century, and it developed a 
style of its own that, though more ornate. 
was purely American. Perhaps the most 
skillful worker in silver of that period 
was Adams of New York, a contempo- 
rary and a friend of Henry Clay. One of 
the best examples of his work is the tea 
service pictured here, for his skill was 
spurred by friendship for the man to 
whom it was given, Job Lippincott Black, 
who was superintendent of public build- 
ings in New York in 1850. This service 
was made of coin silver and it is much 
more massive than are the services made 
to-day. The evidence of careful hand 
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COLONIAL SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN COLONIAL TYPES, 
STILL POPULAR IN REPRODUCTIONS 


COLONIAL SILVER, BEADED DESIGN, AS ACCURATELY REPRODUCED BY MODERN SILVERSMITHS 
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NAMES 


work is apparent on the pounded interior 
of the teapot and the pitcher. The deco- 
ration is good and the general design 
harmonious. 

There may be found to-day in the rural 
districts of New England and in some of 
the southern states beautiful examples of 
old American silver that are esteemed by 
their owners only for their intrinsic value. 
From these sources the antique shops 
draw their supplies. In the window of a 
second-hand shop in Charleston, South 
Carolina, whose proprietor was ignorant 
of the pecuniary advantage of the sign 
“antiques,” I saw several years ago a lot 


of old silver pieces, spoons, pitchers, a 
tankard and several battered teapots that 
were offered for little more than their 
metal weight. There was a shop in lower 
New York several years ago where many 
valuable pieces of old silver might be 
bought by the ounce for about their 
worth in old silver. The collecting fad 
came along and the proprietor moved up 
town to wealth and the antique business. 
One may still find many an odd piece of 
old silver in out-of-the-way places, and 
like other collecting fads, the hunt for 
them is a part of the satisfaction that fol- 
lows the possession of them. 


Names 


By A. W. 


names thoughtless parents 
give to their helpless offspring! 
By marriage, to be sure, Henrietta Dud- 
ley may attain to the estate of being a 
Coup, or Reverend Mr Fiddle may have 
the honor of being made D D—these little 
incidentals are in a measure voluntary 
and avoidable ; but what excuse is offered 
by those who are responsible for the ex- 
istence of Cornelius Cobb? Through a 
long life he has risen superior to his sug- 
gestive cognomen, till his white hairs 
(what he has left!) are crowned with a 
professorship; but every boy under his 
influence, while he loves and honors him, 
calls him Corn-cob! 

In this matter of names, truth is 
stranger than fiction; there’s no end to 
the ridiculous combinations. The rise to 
prominence of every successful soldier, 
or statesman, or naval hero, is followed 
by a crop of pigmy namesakes, who grow 
up to disgrace or shed further luster on 
the name they have no right to bear. Of 
course this is not done by parents without 
malice aforethought, in the enthusiasm 
of political preference or the hope of re- 
flected glory. George Washingtons and 
Martin Van Burens all over this free 


country have to step aside for the peram- 
bulators which carry Deweys and Hob- 
sons and “Teddys.” 

Deplorable as is this bit of human 
weakness ; or the appropriation of mean- 
ingless names from popular novels ; or the 
“fe” which ruins the beauty of so many 
fine names, I suppose we must accept it. 
But is not a protest in order against 
saddling the innocents with the lifelong 
burden of a name whjch is an offense 
alike to euphony, good*English and a 
common perception of the eternal fitness 
of things? We smile, albeit with a quick 
throb of sympathy, when our son John 
comes from school and tells with the in- 
human glee peculiar to his kind that the 
new boy’s name is Otis Sweet! Or when 
Constance—named for her grandmother 
on her mother’s side—speaks of her little 
brunette friend Isadora Black (I refrain 
from multiplying examples) ; but the un- 
fortunate owners of such names do not 
smile, and have shed tears, many and bit- 
ter, over a trial they should never have 
borne and for which they are in no way 
responsible. As Cap’n Cuttle said: “The 
vally of these observations lies in the 
application of ’em.” 
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SETTLE WITH CARVED CANOPY AND FLUTED BACK, AND DOOR 


New Ideas in a Den 


By E. J. Stone 


bel a cozy little house in one of Boston’s 
suburbs there is a small room which is 
a radical departure from the so-called 


den that one sees in most houses. It is a 
snug little place, and the moment one 
enters and sees its large, leather-uphol- 
stered chairs and the broad expanse of 
the settle cushions, there is a pleasing 
sense of rest and comfort. The room is 
rectangular, about fifteen feet in length 
and eleven and one-half feet wide, with 
a large bay on the south that adds about 
three and one-half feet more to the width. 
Facing the bay on the north side of the 
room is a large settle and a door that 
opens onto a covered porch. On the west 
there is a large window that is flanked on 
either side by a bookcase that rises nearly 
to the top of the window casing. The 
east side has a smaller settle and a slid- 
ing door that furnishes the means of 


communication with the rest of the house. 
The general tone of the room is a dark 
golden brown, which is relieved by the 
dark, greenish blue of the ceiling and the 
dark, dull red of the side walls above the 
dado cap and settles. The wainscoting 
extends around the room on all sides, 
running up to a hight of about six feet, 
while the remaining space between the 
wainscot cap and the ceiling is filled in 
with a frescoed design in a shade of 
bluish green over the red ground color. 
Interwoven with this fresco, which is of 
a heraldic design, is a fluttering ribbon 
on which is an appropriate motto in Ger- 
man. The ceiling is beamed and the 
panels formed between the beams are of 
a greenish blue and frescoed at either end 
with an appropriate heraldic design in 
lighter shades of blue. Over the bay the 
ceiling is dropped about two feet, and 
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WINDOWS, FURNITURE, AND FRESCO 


from the pilasters on either side a very 
flat elliptical arch is sprung, forming a 
surface for the ceiling of the bay to finish 
against. This ceiling is decorated in the 
same manner as that of the room proper, 
only, of course, without the beams. 

The large settle on the north side of 
the room has a large canopy of carved 
wood over it, supported by four heavy 
brackets, while the back is treated with a 
fluted effect, a carved center: panel, and 
three panels in burned work. The small 
settle on the east side is treated with a 
paneled back on which are burned intri- 
cate designs of a heraldic nature, the 
black brown of the burning harmonizing 
wonderfully well with the golden brown 
of the wood. This back is hinged to 
swing out and so forms a sort of shallow 
cupboard. The bookcases are of a plain 
design, yet of exceedingly graceful lines. 
They have a large shelf space and a place 
on the top for- ornaments. 

The doors are a feature of the room, 


having a large panel of leaded glass in a 
rectangular pattern that is broken only 
by the bit of color in a small circular 
panel in the center. Below this are three 
small sunken panels of wood. Large 
wrought iron hinges extend nearly all the 
way along the styles and give such an 
appearance of weight and solidity that 
one is almost astonished at the way the 
doors respond to the slightest touch. The 
chandelier and the side brackets for the 
gas are of a unique pattern, being a com- 
bination of stag antlers and wrought iron, 
the latter being finished in a dull, luster- 
less black. The whole forms a combina- 
tion that attracts and pleases the eye. 
The furniture is entirely. in keeping 
with the design of the room, being of 
oak stained to match the finish and hav- 
ing severe and for the most part straight 
lines. The upholstering is done in a 
smooth surface leather matching the 
woodwork in color. To relieve any bare- 
ness that might seem apparent, there are 
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small designs burned on the wood. The 
table top is covered with dark brown sole 
leather which is fastened at the edge with 
large, round-head brass nails. 

The hangings at the windows are of a 
thin fabric of a light green, whose woven 
design breaks up the light into a multi- 
tude of little beams that pattern them- 
selves in a fantastic manner on the floor. 
On the top of the dado cap, which forms 


a narrow shelf, there are a few pieces of 
brass ware and old pottery that seem to 
be a part of the original design. 

With its soft-toned walls and ceiling, 
broad settles and easy chairs, all har- 
monizing in such an exquisite manner, 
this is a room to make glad the heart. 
The visitor is moved to wonder that such 
beautiful effects were obtained with what 
at first seemed so severe a treatment. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES AND MARY ALLEN 


“TWO ON A TOUR” 


Twins 


i is a problem of no small dimensions 
when Providence sends two babies 
into a household where only one has 


been provided for. It seems most fre- 
quently, too, that it is to the home where 
even one baby can find scant provision 
that two come to share the welcome, if 
not the world’s goods. If the mother love 
is great the welcome is none the smaller. 
no matter how humble the home. 


The other day the writer had a chat 
with a mother who kept an eye on two 
adventurous twenty-months-old _ boys. 
She has two servants and her home is a 
comfortable one. Still she gives much of 
her time to the care of her babies. “They 
will repay me for it all, I think, before 
many years,” she said; “that is the happy 
reward every mother keeps before her 
eyes in the strenuous days of baby-up- 
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TWINS 


bringing. I suppose the average woman, 
who has only one child to care for, would 
imagine two a vast burden of care. It 
really is not. I find it almost as easy to 
watch my twins as it was to care fer the 
one little girl who preceded them. My 
only regret is that six other children 
came first, instead of after the twins; l 
could have given the little boys more 
care, and I would have had a double les- 
son in the upbringing of a child. 

“It is very interesting to watch and 
study the babyhood of twins, as inter- 
esting as I imagine their childhood will 
be. I would not willingly give to society, 
study or any household duty the time I 
spend with my little boys. I have heard 
people say that the temperaments of 
twins are alike, 
but I have not 
found it so in 
any particular. 

The difference 

is very odd. 

Stuart is a rol- 

licking, mis- 

chievous, jolly 

little chap; 

Stanley is just 

as happy but 
very quiet, Stu- 
art has been the 
strong baby of 
the two. They 
were only a few 
weeks old when 
they began | to 


HEALTHY, HAPPY TWIN BOYS 


THESE ARE TWINS-—-ONE WANTS TO LOOK DIFFERENT 


“ONLY ONE BIRTHDAY FOR US BOYS” 


take their sus- 
tenance from 
the bottle. We 
gave them a pa- 
tented food and 
Stuart’s portion 
had to be al- 
most twice that 
of  Stanley’s, 
not in quantity 
but in strength. 
If he was given 
Stanley’s bottle 
by mistake, we 
knew of it half 
an hour later, 
when he would 
be roaring for 
food. The other 
baby would be satisfied with half the bot- 
tle and go straight to sleep. 

“The going to sleep problem was the 
biggest one of their infancy. About 5 
o'clock, when they had their bath and 
their bottle, Stanley without a suggestion 
of rocking would shut his eyes, drowse 
off and be asleep in five minutes, while 
Stuart might be walked, rocked, lullabied 
for hours, but until 10 or 11 o'clock ke 
was as lively as a cricket—never cross or 
troublesome, simply a happy, chuckling, 
wide-awake Willie Winkie. It taught 
me one thing: no one can lay down 
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TWIN BABES IN THE WOOD 


cast iron rules for the bringing up of a 
baby. We had two live specimens of 
babyhood on our hands. One was an 
embodiment of rules obeyed ; to the other 
no rules could be applied. He lived in 
happy defiance of all baby authorities and 
grew rosy and plump on his disobedi- 
ence. At the first streak of dawn he 
waked with a chuckle and stirred his 
sleepy little brother. For a few weeks 
they occupied one large crib, but pres- 
ently they had to sleep in different cribs, 
so Stanley could have the sleep demanded 
by nature. Stuart began to walk two 
weeks before Stanley did; he was talking 
long before him. His teeth came earlier, 
and to-day he has twenty teeth for his 
brother’s sixteen. He had little trouble 
at the teething period, while Stanley was 
quite sick. 

“Of course with the double blessing 
of sweet baby life there came a doubled 
problem of clothing. When the twins 
arrived I had a fairly plentiful outfit for 
one baby. In a home where six other 
babies had preceded the twins there was 
a plentiful supply of half-worn clothes, 


which filled a gap until other garments 
could be bought or made. The children 
are dressed alike, and have always gone 
double on all their little belongings. 
There were two toys exactly the same 
on their Christmas tree for each, and the 
birthday gifts were an array of duplicates. 
Still Stuart does not have all he wants 
in one toy; his ambition is to own every- 
thing, and sometimes I find him sitting in 
delighted guard of a double file of play- 
things while Stanley looks on quite as 
content. Stuart is the adventurer. If he 
climbs first upstairs, Stanley follows; if 
Stuart tumbles down, Stanley comes 
tumbling after.” 

“The rearing of my boy and girl 
twins,” said another mother, “was a prob- 
lem dimmed a bit by the lapse of ten 
years ; still I have not forgotten it. They 
were bottle babies, and I began with the 
most rigid care and separation of every- 
thing they used—clothes, underwear, 
bottles, drinking. cups, even nipples. In- 
fants have so many passing ailments 
which might so easily prove infectious 
that the safest plan is perfect care. An 
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“THE STORK LEFT US ON YOUR DOORSTEP, MISTER” 


attack of thrush, mild as it is, may be 
carried by a nipple to a baby mouth. 
Even their sneezing fits are infectious. 
“It is much more expensive to rear 
two children together than one by itself. 
The mother and the nurse find every 
minute filled. The waking hours of twins 
seem longer than their sleeping hours. 
If they are kept together in one room you 
cannot time their naps by the clock. As 
they grow big enough to want something 
more than milk for sustenance, it is very 
odd to discover how varied their tastes 
are in regard to food. My boy since the 
day he sucked the juice from his first 
orange has been perfectly ravenous for 
fruit. My little girl has almost an ab- 
normal dislike for it. At first I thought 
it was a mere whim. I tried to make her 
eat it. Once a strawberry disguised in 
sugar slipped down her throat and her 
horror was nothing simulated. The 
smell of oranges makes the child really 
faint. I have seen her turn white around 
the lips when a whiff of banana, pine- 
apple or any strong-scented fruit reaches 
her. In many ways the twins are alike. 


They both love books dearly and they 
keep just about the same in their studies. 
They love outdoor life and there is a very 
real bond of love between them, although 
there is no end of brother and sister quar- 
rels. I can never leave one at home and 
take the other child, whether it is a trol- 
ley ride or a trip to New York; both 
must go.” 

Still another mother, with ten-years- 
old twin daughters, told her experiences. 
“The twins were so tiny,” she said, “on 
their arrival that nothing I had ready in 
clothes was small enough. They were 
simply lost in their frocks, and I remem- 
ber the first airing they had. They weie 
dollies’ hoods. Nipples were too large 
for their mouths; they had to be fed 
from a medicine dropper. We sent to 
New York for dolls’ nursing bottles and 
discovered when they were tested that 
dolls were not supposed to take nourish- 
ment; the bottles did not draw. The 
girls remained tiny for a year or two, 
then they took a start and they are as 
fine, healthy girls to-day as you could 
find anywhere. During infancy and 
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childhood they were so much -alike that 
when one sneezed you watched to see the 
other sneeze almost immediately, but 
when they grew to be four or five, little 
traits of character began to show how 
different they really are. One is a wor- 
rier. If her lessons are not prepared, or 
if something goes wrong, ‘she fusses 
about it unceasingly. The other is happy- 
go-lucky ; nothing troubles her. With a 
very strong love for each other, there is a 
strange dependence of one on the other. 
One little girl waits on her sister hand 
and foot; the other expects it, and ac- 
cepts it with as loving a spirit as the 
service is given. I have always dressed 
the twins alike, 


usual bond of love between them 
which seems to exist when children are 
born into the world together. They went 
to college together and graduated on the 
same day, one with high honors, the 
other barely got through his examina- 
tions, although he had won fame as an 
athlete. Twin girls, who were under the 
instruction of this teacher, again were 
wonderfully alike in face, tastes and 
minds. They both had a love for music 
and their progress, their touch, their 
voices, were as much alike as if they had 
been one instead of two. When they 
were about nineteen one of the sisters 
was drowned. The other girl only lived 

a few weeks 


and very few 
people know 
them apart, 
consequently 
all the queer 
mistakes occur 
that are told of 
twins. One 
gets repri- 
manded for the 
other in school. 
At dancing 
school, if they 
are in the same 
set of quad- 


afterward. The 
doctors said 
there was no 
disease, unless 
one might 
classify heart- 
break as dis- 
ease. 

People who 
study the mys- 
teries of psy- 
chic phenome- 
na tell us there 
are in exist- 
ence scores of 


rilles, they 
must each look 
out for their partners; the partners 
could not do it—and, well, frequently, 
the mother mistakes one little girl for 
the other.” 

A teacher who during many years of 
child training has counted among her 
pupils more than one pair of twins, has 
interesting facts to tell about them. They 
may look, she says, as much alike as two 
peas in a pod, so far as face and figure 
go, but it is seldom their dispositions are 
alike. Of twin boys she once taught, one 
was an earnest student, the other was a 
typical tomboy, hated lessons and would 
not touch a book, except under compul- 
sion. In spite of their dissimilarity they 
were inseparable companions, with the 


TWIN BLOSSOMS IN THE MEADOW 


cases where the 
spiritual bond 
strong. When 


of twins has been very 
separated they have still been linked 
by a chain which annihilated distance. 
One has had a flash of knowledge 
when the other has been in danger or 
when death has claimed one and left the 


other. The explanation has been that in 
the abnormally strong bond of love be- 
tween twins, the longing which comes 
with the approach of death bridges thou- 
sands of miles and links soul to soul for a 
brief moment of spiritual intercourse. 
The experience of twins who have 
spent a large share of a lifetime together 
is full of interesting and odd incidents. 
A well-known college professor has a 
twin brother who is a clergyman. Both 
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have written 
books. They 
look so much 
alike that it 
takes someone 
who knows 
them intimately 
to tell who is 
who. 
“Since boy- 
hood,” the cler- 
gyman once told 
the writer, “we 
have been con- 


parishes only 
nine miles apart, 
and when we 
exchanged pul- 
pits occasionally 
it had to be an- 
nounced; our 
congregations 
would not have 
known they had 
a change of pas- 
tors. My brother 
went for a few 
years to Ger- 


stantly the sub- 


ject of mistaken ““HooRAY !” 


identity. The 

likeness seemed to grow stronger as we 
left boyhood behind. We both wore 
glasses, we trimmed our beards alike 
and combed our hair in the same fashion. 
We were constantly together. Like other 
boys we had our frequent fights and yet 
there was a bond of sympathy and affec- 
tion which grew stronger year by year. 
We used one text-book, studying from it 
together, or one learning from the other's 
recitation. We entered college together, 
and when we graduated the percentage 
of difference in our standing was thirty- 
seven hundredths of one per cent. We 
later entered a theological seminary to 
prepare for the ministry. We settled in 


many to study 
for a Ph D de- 
gree and I took 
his charge. For months after, when I 
met strangers who had known my 
brother and had heard nothing of our 
change of homes, I found a friendly con- 
versation taken up where my brother 
had left it. Even our voices are alike. 

“IT went one day to the barber's for a 
hair cut. A few hours later my brother, 
who was a stranger in town, dropped 
into the same shop, also for a hair cut. 
The barber stood and gazed at him in 
amazement, then he said: ‘Mr D ,I 
could not have believed it unless I had 
seen it with my own eyes, that a human 
being could grow hair at the rate you 
have done.’” 


ORLANDO AND AUGUSTUS, AGED FOURTEEN MONTHS 
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| RANG Mariana’s bell that day with 

fearing and trembling. It wasn’t a 
moated grange, but it was a cheap little 
flat. As I surveyed the shining name- 
plates ranged above the letter boxes and 
waited for the tittering sensation of the 
door which is the way flatters have of 
saying “come in” from the fifth story, 
I reflected on the awful fate that love will 
lead people to. 

Mariana had astounded us all, espe- 
cially me, her most inadequate chaperon, 
by eloping with one of the clerks of a 
summer hotel. Fancy that! One of 
those good looking chaps that hand you 
keys and arguments about the coolness 
of rooms and who sometimes make eyes 
if you look kindly at them. 

Mariana’s family were not yet recon- 
ciled. They regarded me as a snake, for 
it was at my especial request that they 
had allowed their only daughter to go 
away to the seashore instead of proceed- 
ing with the family to their lodge in the 
Adirondacks. Of course the young man 
had lost his position at the hotel, where 
he certainly had been sure of twenty-five 
dollars a week and his board for the 
summer. 

One day I got a note from Mariana. 
She always was a cool, nervy sort of 
girl for an ingenue. It said: 

You dear old thing, I suppose you thought 
it was horrid of us to run off that way. But 
we simply couldn’t help it! Besides I was hid- 
eously jealous of you married girls! .Tom 
says, I needn’t have, for you were the only 
one in the bunch that had any soul! Come and 
see us? We have such a darling little flat up in 
a Hundred and Umteenth street! 

Yours devotedly, 
Mary ANN. 


I had heard of those darling little flats 
before. Where they have a_ frowzy 
washerwoman in once a week to swab up. 
And in the middle of summer? It was 
hopeless, really. How could I call on 
the girl? 

The only way in which I could ever set 
myself right was to ignore them until 
the affair was settled some way. So 
Tom thought I was the only one in the 
bunch that had any—er—? Well, he 
was much too intelligent to have ever 
gone off like that! He had promised to 
show me the overhand English stroke. 
And not a word about what they had to 
live on. I wondered if I could send them 
things anonymously? So many things 
come in tins nowadays. 

Of course I have soul. I’m not one of 
those hotel women, by any means. Oh, 
dear me, no! After all, Mariana was a 
woman! That was how I came to go 
up. I brought a cut glass bonbon dish. 
It was just simple enough to be a reproof. 

First it seemed to ‘me as though I'd 
never stop going up town in the cars, 
and then it seemed as though the stairs 
led to the moon. I fancied I heard the 
flapping of angels’ wings as I got to the 
top—the atmosphere became rarer, I 
noticed—but it was Mariana’s skirts 
blowing in the breeze. The wind blew up 
there as though it was on the top of an 
observatory. She rushed out and kissed 
me. I dodged cleverly so that she got 
the tip of my ear. I didn’t intend to 
have the matter kissed away without 
giving her a talking to. She slapped my 
ear after kissing it and then turned the 
other cheek. Then we both cried, I 
think. It was all confused. But by 
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degrees I looked at the girl and was 
conscious of a change in Mariana’s dress. 

“For the love of’—I began; but she 
stopped me with a laugh. Mariana wore 
a big white apron. One of the sort with 
a bib, if you know what a bib is—and 
shoulder straps. On her head was a 
maid’s cap. Her gown was blue and 
white striped cotton and the cuffs and 
collars were turned-back white linen. 
She looked like a trained nurse or a 
domestic of some kind. 

“In the name of all”—I began severely. 

But Mariana just laughed and pulled 
me through a hall into the apartment. 
She told me afterward it was an apart- 
ment. 

“I’m my own maid,” she said, “and I’m 
not going to fuss over dishes and things 
in a pink silk negiigee. I put these on 
when Tom goes and wear them until 
within a half hour of the time he gets 
home. Oh, it’s such fun!” 

Undoubtedly the girl did not realize 
the importance of the step she had taken. 


She stood there laughing as though get- 
ting married were child’s play. And the 
little room she had brought me into was 
exactly like a bungalow; not at all like 


a civilized American home. The prin- 
cipal piece of furniture was a big green 
hammock swung from one corner of the 
room. 

“The dear old hammock!” she said; 
“isn’t it lovely! At the last moment Tom 
went back and got it! I suppose that 
was missed before we were. What do 
you think of it all?” 

“It is quite a change from the Big 
Beach hotel,” I said somewhat chillingly. 
It was a mean trick of them to take the 
hammock, anyhow; especially as it was 
mine! 

“I should say it is different!” said 
Mariana. “That stupid old place! Do 
you mean to say you are there yet! This 
is ever so much jollier! You know I’ve 
always positively longed—” she said this 
last in impressive italics—“just longed to 
live in a flat! And at last—” here she 
sighed deeply—“the dream has come 
true!” 


“How many rooms?” I said, looking 
about. I didn’t know what else to say, 
really. 

“Four and a bath! Isn't it a dear! 
We didn’t put in much furniture! ’Cause 
it’s summer, you know, and we believe in 
furnishing by degrees. But the dining 
room is papered in violets! It’s too sweet 
for anything! And we have a porcelain 
bath, much nicer than at the hotel—and 
the kitchen—oh, you must see it!” 

She dragged me in. It was tiled in 
blue and white, the floor and the walls 
up to about four feet. The sink was por- 
celain and there were two stationary tubs 
to match that were positively humorous, 
they were so small. The gas range was 
like a doll’s and blue china plates shone 
behind glass doors. Two big blue plaid 
tea towels fluttered in the breeze across 
the window. 

“Don’t you like the kitchen in tur- 
quoise?” she asked apprehensively. 

“Turk—what ?” 

“In turquoise? Don’t you see—the 
drawing room’’—here I coughed slightly 
—‘the drawing room is in rose and the 
bedroom dresden and the dining room 
is violet, so we decided to have the 
kitchen in blue. We were—” 

I was just about to say “green,”’ when 
I recollected and said: “I beg your par- 
don.” 

“We were going to have it done in 
pure white, but it seemed too cold. A 
kitchen is very important, you know! 
One spends so much of one’s time there!” 

“Do they?” I said idiotically. 

“Of course. You see, when Tom and 
I realized that we were really married 
for keeps—at first, eloping doesn’t seem 
like getting married. There’s no veil or 
orange blossoms or cake or—” 

I glanced hurriedly at Mariana’s left 
hand. It was there. I breathed again. 
After all it might have been worse. 

“Tt must be different,” I said. “I was 
married in church myself.” 

“And were you given away? It 
seemed so funny when he asked, ‘Who 
giveth this woman’—the driver of our 
carriage was the only one to give me 
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away. He giggled just as much as 1 
did. Tom was the only serious person.” 
“l’ve no doubt!” I remarked. “I 
should think he would have been more 
serious than to lure a young girl—” 

“It was I who lured him! Now I 
assure you he said he thought it would 
be better to wait until the fall, but hon- 
estly I was so tired of that hotel—and 
having him go in swimming with that 
Mrs Dasher. Of course I didn’t mind his 
swimming with you a bit! But you 
see I didn’t know how to swim. And it 
was so humiliating to stand holding on 
to that old rope!” 

“T see.” 

“And then we decided that we weren’t 
going to separate and would rathér be 
poor and happy. I knew there was no 
use going in for any style, so | got this 
make-up and when people ring I tell them 
I’m not at home. We decided to make 


the best of everything.” 
“But Mr Trev—” 
“Oh, Tom got another position right 


away! Tom’s very clever, you know— 
and he cooks beautifully in a chafing- 
dish! Mother wrote for me to come 
home and she’d forgive all! But I wrote 
her that I was surprised to hear her give 
such advice and asked her to come and 
visit us.” 

“Where will you put her?” I asked. 

“The hammock is for guests. It is 
very roomy and just before you go to 
sleep you draw the edges together and 
pin them tight with safety pins. Then if 
the hammock should turn over in the 
night—they sometimes do—it holds you 
there just as securely as possible. And 
they are the coolest things to sleep in! 
You must stay and try it to-night!” 

“Gracious—no!” I exclaimed with a 
shudder. 

“Well, at least you'll stay to dinner?” 

I confess I was curious. Besides that 
I determined to be a fairy godmother 
and send these two children a stock of 
some kind of groceries, if they didn’t 
have enough to eat. And of course they 
didn’t have enough! 

“We don’t do much cooking in sum- 


mer,” said Mariana, “but I make coffee 
and fix the strawberries, and Tom brings 
things home. He has discovered the 
most wonderful place where he buys 
things. Such surprises! Lots of them I 
never even tasted before. And you know 
everyone was complaining at the hotel. 
It certainly is lovely to have nice things 
to eat at one’s own table!” 

Mariana put the kettle on and drew out 
a little table. Then she gave me the 
berries to wash while she ground the 
coffee. She put the chafing-dish in place 
and fixed three places with blue plates, 
forks and knives, glasses and napkins. 

“It’s lovely not to have a maid snoop- 
ing round,” she said; “they are such a 
bother !” 

“Don’t you want me to fix any vege- 
tables for you?” I asked; “I am a master 
hand at mashing potatoes !” 

“Oh, my! we don’t bother with ordi- 
nary things like that!” said Mariana, 
airily; “that’s too like a hotel. We are 
regular Bohemians!” 

This puzzled me somewhat. I had 
never heard people refer to themselves 
as Bohemians before except at a table 
d’hote. 

“Then I suppose you have spaghetti?” 
I said; “I know how to make a nice 
tomato sauce.” 

I was really getting hungry and there 
was nothing in view but strawberries 
and coffee. By and by Mariana stole 
off and came back in one of her fluffy 
summer dresses. I almost broke down 
when I saw it. The idea of wasting a 
frock like that on a flat. 

“Come on up on the roof,” she said, 
fastening a rose in her hair. 

“On the roof?” I said questioningly. 

“Yes—to watch for Tom. His train 
is due now and I stand on the roof and 
wave.” 

She took two towels from the drawer 
and handed me one. “What's that for?” 
I asked; “to keep the sun off?” 

“To wave, you stupid old thing,” she 
said; “one would think you were never 
married !” 

We went up a sort of a hatchway lead- 
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ing to the roof and stepped out. Mari- 
ana looked at her watch excitedly. 

“Tt will blow in a minute,” she said. 

“If it blows any more than it does now, 
we'll blow off,” I said, holding en to a 
clothespole. 

“Oh, you are such an idiot,” said 
Mariana; “the whistle, I mean! It’s an 
express—Tom’s train is, and it blows at 
a Hundred and S’teenth street. Then it 
is just eighteen blocks away, but I always 
try to be on the roof 
then.” 

I confess I was anx- 
ious to get a glimpse 
of Tom. I wondered if 
he carried the dinner 
home in a basket or in 
a grip. Or perhaps he 
had a tray with a towel 
over it. My appetite 
was getting sharper 
every minute. 

Then the whistle 
tooted in the dis- 
tance and a light broke 
over Mariana’s face as 
though she had heard 
the song of a bird. I 
felt more cheerful my- 
self. At all events Tom 
represented dinner just 
then. It would be em- 
barrassing to meet him, 
but our mutual hunger 
was going to make 
things easier. Finally 
the puffing of the ele- 
vated train sounded, 
and by degrees _ it 
wound into our sight around the curve. 

“Get ready!” said Mariana, unfurling 
her towel in the breeze. “Tom’s on the 
end platform of the last car!” 

I waved frantically as the car rolled 
by. Nearly all the passengers and the 
engineer waved. back gayly. 

“They don’t understand!” said Mari- 
ana; “they always do that!” 

Finally Tom’s noble figure was visible 
on the rear end platform. He waved 
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“THEY WERE QUEER BUNDLES” 


his straw hat wildly and danced a fan- 
dango. It seemed as though he might 
have been whooping as well. 

“He'll wonder who on earth are you,” 
said Mariana. 

“H—huh!’ [ said stiffly. I hadn’t seen 
a sign of a basket. Not even a parcel. 
“Perhaps the things have come by this 
time?” I said. 

“What things?” said Mariana. 

“The dinner, of course.” 

“Why, Tom brings 
it. He stops and gets 
it on the way. Now 
we'll go downstairs and 
wait at the window till 
he turns the corner.” 

We waited, and final- 
ly Tom hove in sight. 
This time he had pack- 
ages in plenty. They 
were piled across his 
chest and he had to 
look up over them as 
though from behind a 
barricade. Mariana 
threw him a kiss and 
he dropped two of his 
parcels and went on 
without noticing. 

“Perhaps it’s some- 
thing important,” I 
said, troubled some- 
what. 

“Oh, there’s always 
enough,” said Mari- 
ana; “I do hope he'll 
have some liverwurst 
to-night !” 

“Liver which?” I 
faltered, betraying my amazement. 

“Liverwurst! It’s the most beautiful 
entree! -Just wait!” 

When the bell rang Mariana fluttered 
out in the hall. I tried to compose my- 
self waiting for Mr Treveylan’s entrance 
in his new role of bridegroom. I hoped 
there would not be too much talk before 
we got down to dinner. Mariana didn’t 
seem to think it was of the slightest im- 
portance 
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They came in in a group, Tom with 
bundles, then Mariana with bundles. 
They were queer bundles. Not a cater- 
er’s box or even a baker’s parcel among 
them. They were brown and some of 
them were damp. We swooped down on 
them as though they were a joke. 

“Two kinds of pickles!” said Mariana, 
slipping them off on a plate; “these are 
the dill and these are the baby cucumber. 
Oh, you dear!” She kissed Tom and 
opened another package while Tom 
struggled with a can opener and a box 
of sardines. They seemed to be trying 
to be unostentatious, but I could see they 
knew I would be impressed. 

“What do you think!” said Mariana, 
opening another of the parcels; “‘cold 
tongue and ham!” 

“And two kinds of cheese!” I said, un- 
shelling a roll of cottage cheese and some 
slices of Swiss. 
the swing of it now. 

“Pickled herring, too,” said Tom, “‘and 
imported bologna in that little three- 
cornered one!” 

“Liverwurst?” said Mariana in an 
appealing whisper. Tom nodded toward 
- a nondescript package. I didn’t dare to 


I was getting right in ‘ 
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look. I wished so much its name had 
been liver-“best” instead of worst. 

“And these are—are—are?” I faltered. 

“Frankfurters,” said Mariana prompt- 
ly. “Tom cooks them in the chafer. And 
pumpernickel—and chow-chow—” 

“And baked beans!” 

I picked out a little wooden dish of 
some white shredded thing like seaweed. 
“What does this go with?” I asked. 
“TIsn’t it funny!” 

“Funny? It’s sauerkraut,” said Mari- 
ana. “We fix it in the chafing-dish with 
the sausages. Now you sit down! You're 
company! Unless you want to stay and 
board! You can get something to eat 
here. That’s more than you can at the 
hotel, isn’t it, Tom?” 

Tom adjusted a gingham apron and 
began operations with the alcohol lamp. 
“The best of this is,” he said slowly, “is 
that it is all so different!” 

“That’s the beauty of it!” said Mari- 
ana, and she kissed Tom over the hot 
water dish. And looking over the now 
bountifully spread table I began to realize 
that after all the world outside was a 
very stupid and disgustingly grown-up 


- place compared to this. 


Except His Mother 


By Epwin L. Sasin 


Folks all called him no account; 

Stamped him as a worthless loafer; 
Said he never would amount 

To a common striped gopher; 
And whate’er he might commit— 

So they vowed to one another— 
They'd not be surprised a bit. 

(That is, all except his mother.) 


Till a sudden crisis came 
Sacrifice and courage testing. 
Leaped to lips a hero’s name, 
Laud from e’en the coldest wresting. 
And the chap thus signalized 
Was “that loafer,” and no other! 
Then the folks all were surprised! 
(That is, all except his mother.) 
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The Scientific Cook 


Her Advantage Over the Unscientific 


By Ausce Dynes FEALING, B S 


WE are to consider how, other things 
being equal, a knowledge of the 
sciences is an aid to cooking. The scien- 
tific cook understands, at the outset, that 
all foods, of whatever origin, are made 
up of definite constituents, known as food 
principles, the most important of which 
are the nitrogenous foods (known as pro- 
teids), the fats, and the carbohydrates or 
starches. Each article of food has a 
predominance of one of these food prin- 
ciples, which must be considered in the 
cooking. Starches are rendered more 
soluble, hence more digestible (for in 
each case solubility means digestibility), 
by long cooking at a moderate tempera- 
ture. A high temperature is employed 
when it is desired to change the starch 
to dextrine, as in the crust of bread-or in 
making toast. Fats are decomposed at 
very high temperatures, and their prod- 
ucts, the fatty acids, are quite indigesti- 
ble. The fat in its natural condition is 
easily digested. Of the nitrogenous 
foods, the albumins present in all animal 
and vegetable organisms are more diges- 
tible in their normal state ; however, it is 
often necessary to cook them in order to 
render them palatable. As we shall see, 
science again comes to our aid. Ex- 
amples of these albuminous foods are 
white of egg, casein of milk and gluten 
of wheat. 
IN COOKING CEREALS, FOR EXAMPLE 

it is the cook’s duty to ascertain which of 
the food principles predominates in the 
article to be cooked. This is a simple 
matter for the girl who is conversant 
with the natural sciences. For example, 
the cereals which are fast becoming popu- 
lar for breakfast dishes. The girl who 
has studied plants has learned that the 
grains from which these foods are pre- 
pared are composed largely of starch 
and cellulose, the latter being a woody 


fiber with which you are all familiar in 
the covering of the grain kernel. Cellu- 
lose is never digestible in any form, but it 
is rendered more palatable by long, slow 
cooking. Knowing these facts, she de- 
cides that the proper steps to take are to 
hydrate the starch, thus rendering it 
more soluble, and at the same time to 
soften the cellulose. It takes but a small 
amount of reasoning on the part of the 
scientific cook to decide that this shall 
be accomplished by long, slow cooking. 
She next gives attention to the form of 
the cereal preparation. For if the cellu- 
lose is removed it is necessary to provide 
a medium in which the starch grains are 
separated in order that they may be prop- 
erly cooked on all sides; otherwise there 
is lumping, caused by massing together 
of the grains of starch and cooking the 
outside of the mass. If the cellulose cov- 
ering protects the starch grains from the 
solvent, it also separates them, but a 
longer time is required for the cooking. 

How does she know these things? She 
has learned the principles of solvents in 
her study of chemistry. The same sci- 
ence has taught her the law of definite 
proportions. Knowing these few simple 
principles, she is ready to cook any and 
every cereal preparation which may be 
given her. Being conscious that she 
understands the conditions, she has self- 
confidence, while her sister who does not 
understand science must depend upon 
some definite and exact rule for each indi- 
vidual dish she may wish to prepare, and 
even armed with the recipe, she lacks the 
confidence born of conscious power. 

BOILING A POTATO 

We often hear the remark that some 
would-be cook “cannot boil potatoes.” 
The truth is, few cooks prepare this dish 
properly. The girl who understands sci- 
ence knows that the potato does not boil. 
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The water boils and the heat conveyed 
by this medium cooks the starch and 
softens the cellulose of the potato. Phys- 
ics has taught her that, under ordinary 
pressure, water never becomes any 
warmer after the boiling point (212° 
Fahrenheit, 100° Centigrade) is reached ; 
therefore she allows the water to remain 
at boiling temperature until the heat has 
penetrated and cooked the vegetable. She 
then removes the water at once and has 
a mealy, flaky potato. True, without her 
knowledge of science she might obtain 
the same result accidentally. But she is 
quite as likely to continue the cooking 
until the starch is partly dextrinized and 
a gummy, sticky potato is the result. The 
unscientific cook is quite likely ‘to en- 
deavor to hasten the cooking process by 
adding fuel to the fire, thus causing vio- 
lent boiling, believing that she is thus 
attaining her object. She may cause the 
vegetable to break by the mechanical 
action of the water, or the liquid may 
splash over on the stove or pass off in 


steam, but in no case is the cooking ac- 


complished in less time. Thus a knowl- 
edge of the simple laws of physics pre- 
vents a waste of fuel, a point in economy 
well worth consideration. 


BREAD-MAKING A PLEASURE 

Bread-making is an art in which a 
knowledge of science is both a pleasure 
and an aid to the cook. A pleasure be- 
cause in each part of the process she 
recognizes the workings of well-known 
laws, an aid in that she understands how 
to manipulate these laws to secure defi- 
nite results. She knows that in the 
dough, under proper conditions, the dias- 
tase changes the starch into a sugar; that 
the yeast plant in its growth changes the 
sugar present in the dough into carbonic 
acid gas and alcohol, both of which, being 
volatile, escape in the baking. The car- 
bonic acid gas, by expanding in bubbles, 
causes the swelling of the dough known 
as rising. By proper kneading, this gas is 
distributed evenly throughout the dough 
so that when it has finally expanded and 
been driven off in the oven, the resulting 
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holes are small and of uniform size, mak- 
ing a fine-grained loaf. Being familiar 
with physics and chemistry, she knows 
that the proper initial temperature for 
baking (450° Fahrenheit) is that at 
which the yeast plant is killed at once. 
This accomplished, a lower temperature 
finishes the process, giving the delicate 
brown to the dextrinized crust, which 
has such a delicious flavor that it is no 
wonder many “prefer the crust.” 

Every part of the process is full of in- 
terest to the scientist. There is no ques- 
tion of luck in her bread-making. She 
follows scientific laws and the outcome is 
as inevitable as the change of seasons. 

Ordinarily the scientific cook has her 
bread ready for the oven in three and 
one-half hours after setting the sponge, 
but she can hasten the process if she 
chooses, so that she may practically de- 
cide how soon after making the dough 
she will have her bread baked. The so- 
called “short process bread,” which is 
made by the scientific cook after the 
metliod employed in cooking classes to- 
day, is made by using more yeast and a 
higher temperature in preparing the 
dough. The mixture can be made, raised 
and baked in two and one-half hours. 
How great the contrast from the times 
when a whole day was occupied in the 
baking of bread! 

The cook who understands bacteriol- 
ogy knows that yeast contains other fer- 
ments which produce acids and make the 
bread sour, if the conditions are favora- 
ble to their growth. She is, therefore. 
careful to avoid these conditions, namely : 
long fermentation or extreme high tem- 
perature of the dough (above 98°), and 
a low initial temperature in the baking. 


COOKING EGGS AND MEAT 


I have already referred to the nitrog- 
enous food, albumin. By applying her 
knowledge of science, the cook is able to 
prepare this food substance so that it ‘s 
of most use to the body, that is to say. 
most digestible. We have seen that it is 
most soluble, therefore most digestible, in 
its raw state, but to many it is quite un- 
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palatable in that condition. For this rea- 
son we resort to cooking. The egg, com- 
posed largely of albumin, is a good illus- 
tration of this food. The student of sci- 
ence has learned that albumin coagulates 
at a temperature of 160° Fahrenheit and 
is then a creamy, jellylike mass almost as 
digestible as the albumin in its raw state 
and having the advantage of being pal- 
atable. If the egg is subjected to the 
boiling temperature, the albumin becomes 
tough, horny and indigestible. There- 
fore to secure the greatest digestibility 
together with palatability, the eggs are 
put into boiling water and allowed to 
stand at a temperature below 180° Fah- 
renheit about ten minutes. 

Meat is another proteid food. Collagen 
is the chief constituent of the connective 
tissue. This is insoluble in cold water, 
but in hot water it is quite soluble and 
yields gelatine. When heated the colla- 
gen swells and becomes tender. This is 
the reason for broiling beefsteak over 
coals, and for soaking tough meat in 
vinegar. 

An understanding of the action of heat 
on albumin is the key to the proper cook- 
ing of meats and fish. When the object 
is to retain the nourishment in the meat, 
it is first subjected to a very high tem- 
perature for a short time, in order to co- 
agulate the albumin on the outside, thus 
closing the pores and so protecting the 
juices inside the piece of meat. A tem- 
perature just below 180° Fahrenheit is 
employed during the remainder of the 
time necessary to render the connective 
tissue soft and tender. The effect is the 
same in whatever medium the heat is 
conveyed, whether by hot air, as in roast- 
ing, by boiling water or oil, as in so-called 
boiling, or by hot coals, as in broiling. 
When the nutrient is to be used in broths 


or stews, the object is to extract the juices 
from the meat, and, therefore, an opposite 
course gives the desired result. The meat 
is placed first in cold water, which is 
gradually heated until it conveys a tem- 
perature just below 180° Fahrenheit. 
The albumin remains in the soluble state 
and the nutrient is dissolved out of the 
meat, leaving only the stringy fibers. The 
scientist also knows that the flaky sub- 
stance present in the broth is valuable as 
a food, being a digestible form of albu- 
min, and she does not discard it after the 
manner of her untrained sister. 

I know only too well that a knowl- 
edge of science is not the only prerequi- 
site of a successful cook. A person who 
would succeed in this line, as well as in 
any other, must have sound judgment 
and an active mind. She must also learn 
to use her hands skillfully. Granted she 
possesses the qualities mentioned, com- 
bined with a scientific education, a few 
lessons in the application of the sciences 
to cooking and much practice are sure to 
develop her into a good scientific and 
practical cook. Some of the best minds 
are now occupied with the old scriptural 
questions: “What shall we eat? What 
shall we drink? Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” They go about it in a manner 
quite unlike anything to which our grand- 
parents were accustomed. They study 
the conditions and then endeavor to solve 
the problem by investigation and experi- 
ment. In her home the scientific house- 
keeper profits by these investigations, and 
as a result the brain and muscle of the 
men of the world are better nourished 
than ever before. The time is at hand 
when a girl must and will receive as care- 
ful training for her position as cook as 
the young man now receives for his posi- 
tion as pharmacist. And why not? 
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The Training of Boys 


At Boarding School or at Home? 


By Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


| ASSUME that the boy is to go to col- 
lege or an institute of technology. 
Few of us to-day are willing to forego 
for our children the immense advantages 
of a liberal education. Up to a very re- 
cent date we have been accepting the old 
theory that business is in itself an educa- 
tion ample for the wear and tear of life, 
and that the graduate of a high school is 
prepared to go into 
office or shop and 
ascend from the 
lowest round of its 
ladder to the high- 
est position within 
reach of steadiness 
and ambition. In 
other words, we 
took the purely 
utilitarian view 
that except to 
make ready the 
way to a profes- 
sional life, college 
training was su- 
perfluous. But this 
impression is pass- 
ing, or has passed, 
and at the moment 
both sons and 
daughters are re- 
ceiving all that 
schools and teach- 
ers have to give 
until a much later 
date in their experience than formerly. 
If the lad is to go to college then, the 
question of his thorough and adequate 
preparation becomes important. Once in 
a great while a lad enters college over- 
prepared, so that he does not have to 
work up to the measure of his ability dur- 
ing his freshman year. This occurs so 
seldom that it is hardly worth taking into 
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account. For respectable standing in his 
class, for ease of acquisition, for assimila- 
tion of the best his alma mater has to 
bestow, a boy needs to be well grounded 
in his earlier work. He needs, too, es- 
pecially if he is to meet his fellows on an 
equality, to have something of the self- 
reliance, of the discipline, of the drill, 
that is much more likely to be the gift to 
him of a_ good 
boarding school 
than of the happi- 
est home. 

All sorts of in- 
terruptions lie in 
wait for the stu- 
dent who lives at 
home and attends 
a day school. That 
is a most excep- 
tional household 
wherein everything 
is ordered with 
direct reference to 
the lessons and 
home duties of the 
children. They are 
supposed to have 
tasks, and to at- 
tend to them, or, if 
the parents are 

they 
are urged to attend 
to them, often, in 
the latter case, at 

the expense of the evening peace of the 
family. The residuum that remains to 
most of us after academic days are past 
of practical tappable knowledge of books 
and sciences is a very uncertain quantity. 

We are confused and embarrassed at the 

problems and lessons our children have 
to tackle, and on their part, they are 
aghast at our stupidity. As for wrestling 
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over night with the children’s home work 
ior the next day, not many of us have the 
time nor the patience needful. Every- 
thing is done differently as to processes, 
nothing seems simple to the middle-aged 
parent, and teachers have so much to do 
in the schoolroom that they have scanty 
opportunity for individual coaching after 
school hours. The clever pupil gets on, 
the careless or the slow pupil lags in the 
rear. Everything considered, the scale 
tips, I believe, in favor of the good 
boarding school. 

This would better be in the country, or 
in a small village, so that there may be 
room for plenty of outdoor air and exer- 
cise, and that distractions may be few. 
The chief thing to my mind, however, in 
selecting a school for a boy, would be to 
find one presided over by a big-hearted, 
right honorable man. In the plastic sea- 
son of life the stamp of a strong charac- 
ter tells for all the years to be on the 
youth who came into the circle of its in- 
fluence. Therefore the first investigation 
should be concerning the principal; the 
next should touch on the scholarship of 
those whom he had sent to institutions of 
learning, and following that, close in- 
quiry should be made as to the class of 
pupils of whom the school is composed. 

We fancy that we educate ‘our children 
when we place them in a good school, 
buy their books and spare no expense on 
appliances and apparatus. Yet unless we 
are extremely careful about their associ- 
ates, we shall fail in the object to be at- 
tained; we shall not see them grow up 
pure, clean, capable, sensible and efficient. 
A boy’s companions have so much to do 
with the boy’s growth in goodness and 
moral worth, so much to do with the 
boy’s standard, that they cannot be too 
carefully chosen. A wise parent looks to 
the future as well as the present, and 
lays for his boy. the foundations of 
greater or more permanent usefulness in 
days that shall not be so care-free as 
those of childhood. Many a lifelong 
friendship is built on the beginnings 
nade in school days. 


THE TRAINING OF BOYS 


Among the mistakes inherent in much 
of our home life, teachers complain, with 
reason, that pupils combine pleasure with 
work to a very indiscreet extent. The 
family are going to an entertainment. It 
seems unkind to leave Harry at home, so 
he goes, and his evening work is pushed 
aside in the hope or with the understand- 
ing that it will be done in the morning. 
Some young girl has a birthday dance. 
Harry is invited and goes as a matter of 
course. A series of lectures is announced 
at the Young Men’s Christian associa- 
tion, excellent and every way desirable, 
but a schoolboy cannot attend them and 
prepare his next day’s work, unless he 
stays out of bed until midnight. For 
regularity of life commend me to the 
early to bed and early to rise methods, 
the clockwork regularity of the weil- 
managed school. 

The ideal to be sought in a boy’s edu- 
cation is that of the Christian gentleman. 
To this end every hour and influence of 
his novitiate should tend. We want our 
boy to be an all-round man, able to take 
his share in the world’s work, to meet his 
fellows on an equal plane, to do whatever 
the Master shall plan. We would have 
our lad think less of what people think 
of his performances than of how they 
will appear in the eyes of his divine 
Friend. 

“Only the Master shall praise us 
And only the Master shall blame,” 
is an incentive for the twentieth century 
here on earth, as well as for the here- 
after. 

A boy should know how to do things, 
how to use his hands, and to be dexterous _ 
with tools. Mere book education is in- 
sufficient for practical life. So in send- 
ing him to school, let the choice fall on 
one which includes a certain amount of 
manual training, and in which he may 
learn a few arts not laid down in gram- 
mars and lexicons. Home will be all the 
dearer to the lad who returns to it in his 
holidays, finding in its freedom and the 
sweet familiarities of its affectionate life 
the coronation of his year. 
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BRAY LODGE, AS SEEN FROM THE THAMES 


A Model English House 


The Home of Mrs James Brown Potter, Actress and Adept Housekeeper 


By ANNE Morton LANE 


NE seldom thinks of Mrs Brown license for which dates back five hundred 
Potter, the successful actress and years, you will in a sense realize the old 
the beautiful woman, as being also an world charm of this quaint little settle- 
adept in the gentle art of keeping house. ment! 

It is pretty safe to say, however, that Mrs Potter’s house, however, is not in 


within the length 
and breadth of the 
British isles there 
is no more charm- 
ingly conducted 
and carefully man- 
aged establishment 
than that of the 
fair American, who 
has made her home 
on the banks of the 
Thames on the out- 
skirts of the river- 
side town of Maid- 
enhead and within 
sight and sound of 
the famous village 
of Bray, of which 
history speaks and 
poetry sings. When 
I tell you that Bray 


boasts of an inn | 


called the Old 
George, the liquor 


any sense old. It 
was newly built for 
her some three 
years ago from de- 
signs suggested by 
her, which carried 
out to a certain ex- 
tent the outside ef- 
fect of that famous 
old house in Strat- 
ford - on - Avon, 
where tourists are 
told Shakespeare 
once lived. The in- 
terior of Mrs Pot 
ter’s house, al- 
though it retains to 
a certain extent a 
Georgian atmos- 
phere that harmon- 
izes with the deco- 
rations, the fur- 
nishing and detai’, 
is modern to the 
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A MODEL ENGLISH HOUSE 


THE STABLE AT BRAY LODGE, SHOWING 


very last degree. There comfort for 
both the server and the served is ad- 


vanced to the maximum exient, and 
therefore Mrs Potter’s domestic ar- 
rangements are to be found perfect and 
orderly to a very unusual degree. 
Though a small establishment accord- 
ing to the English standard, Mrs Potter's 
house may be taken as a model in its 
excellence of rule and conduct. She has 
no menservants in the house, her menage 
consisting of her maid, a most superior 
person, who to a certain extent takes 
upon herself the duties of housekeeper, 
and seven other servants. The maid- 
housekeeper is what is called an “upper 
servant” and has no communication ex- 
cept in the way of business with the 
kitchen. Each morning she goes to her 
mistress before breakfast, takes the 
orders for the day, which she in turn 
transmits to the cook, who is assisted 
by a kitchen maid. There are two par- 
lor maids whose duties are entirely con- 
fined to the drawing room floor. Every- 
thing to do with the drawing room, the 
dining room, the boudoir and the music 
and billiard rooms comes under their 


MRS POTTER AT THE “KISSING GATE” 


care. The two housemaids have tieir 
duties entirely confined to the bedrooms, 
the stairways and all such portions of 
the house as come in connection with 
bedroom service. A boy and a man 
are employed in the stable, while of 
course gardeners, who do not have any- 
thing to do with the house service, take 
care of the charming grounds in which 
Bray Lodge is standing. 

The etiquette concerning the costume 
of English female servants is rather cu- 
rious, and to American ideas interesting. 
A woman of the superior type of Mrs 
Potter’s maid-housekeeper wears no cap 
or white apron. She is usually expected 
to dress in black and to wear a small, neat 
silk or stuff apron. Her duties are only 
in connection with her mistress. She has 
none of the housework whatever to do, 
and only sees after her lady’s room. She 
does no dusting or sweeping, however, 
her charge being only the arrangement 
of the toilet table and the making of the 
bed. This important personage in the 
household has her own sitting room, 
where she also eats her meals, which are 
always brought up to her and served 
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MRS POTTER’S BEDROOM 


with as much precision as if they were to 


go into the dining room proper. When 
any guests are staying in the house and 
the ladies bring their own maids and the 
gentlemen their valets, they also take 
their meals with the housekeeper and are 
not concerned with the kitchen people in 
the-least. 

Next in point of social standing in the 
household is the cook, an important per- 
sonage, whose realm is bounded by the 
backdoor on the one side and the dining 
room door on the other. She has com- 
plete control of all matters pertaining to 
the kitchen, and has as her special slave 
and factotum a kitchen maid who does 
all such offices as preparing vegetables, 
washing up saucepans and generally 
looking after the “dirty work” of the 
kitchen. Mrs Potter’s kitchen quarters 
are peculiarly complete. The kitchen it- 
self is quite a picture of cleanliness and 
brightness, with its white-tiled walls, pol- 
ished oak floor, and beautiful array of 
copper saucepans. She uses a large gas 


stove as well as an ordinary “kitchener,” 
as they are called here, and in the photo- 
graph the kitchen maid is seen putting on 
the vegetables. 

Each grade of servant in England is 
supposed to wear a differently shaped 
cap. The correct shape for the parlor 
maid, for instance, who attends to the 
dining room, the drawing room and the 
lower part of the house generally, is a 
sort of modification of a mob cap, the 
crown encircled by a narrow line of black 
ribbon or velvet and the edge daintily 
frilled. A parlor maid also wears a large 
and rather elaborate apron with a bib. 
The housemaids, whose duties are con- 
fined to the upper and sleeping apart- 
ments in the house, wear a sort of three- 
cornered arrangement, much flatter and 
less elaborate than those which are 
donned by the parlor maids. A house- 
maid’s apron is very large and full, but 
has no bib. 

The hours that are usually prescribed 
for the English house servants are not 
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A MODEL ENGLISH HOUSE 


THE DRAWING ROOM AT BRAY LODGE 


specially severe accprding to American 
ideas. The cook and the kitchen maid 
are expected <o rise first, usually about a 
quarter past 6, the others being expected 
to be about their duties by a quarter to 
7 at the latest. Kitchen breakfast is 
served at half past 7, the dinner at a quar- 
ter to I, tea at half past 4 and supper at 9. 

The conduct of an English house is ne- 
cessarily very different from that of one 
in America, owing to the fact that even 
among people of moderate incomes none 
of the laundry work is done in the house, 
with the exception of kitchen cloths, dust- 
ers and tea cloths; in fact, none of the 
horrors of “washing day” are known in 
the well-conducted English domestic 
household. Another peculiarity of the 
English servants is that they do not ex- 
pect to, nor are they expected to, clean 
windows. This is always done either by 
one of the menservants or by a person 
specially engaged for the purpose. I 
believe that there is a law existing that 


lays down very plainly the fact that no 
female must be ordered to clean windows 
above the level of the ground floor. 

One of the special delights of the do- 
mestic offices of Bray Lodge is the beau- 
tiful white tiling that everywhere pre- 
vails. All the sculleries, the larders and 
the cupboards are lined with this pure 
white, shining surface, that can be kept 
clean and fresh by the gentle application 
of a soft, damp cloth. Mrs Potter takes - 
a special and personal interest in every 
corner of her lovely home, and one of her 
delights is in the linen cupboard, specially 
dedicated to the use of the dining room. 
During the days of the four Georges, 
damask linens were not used; only cloths 
of the finest plain linen, which were in- 
serted with bands of beautiful old lace. 
Nearly all of Mrs Potter’s tablecloths 
are made after this fashion, and the bor- 
derings and insertions of lace show most 
effectively on the exquisitely polished 
mahogany of ‘her table. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE KITCHEN MAID AT WORK 


Another nook that must delight the 
soul of every woman is the larder at 
Bray Lodge, with its double windows, 
wide shelves and great hooks in the raf- 
ters from which may be suspended game 
and flitches of bacon and hams such as 
the good housewife stores up in the win- 
ter season. The scullery also, with its 
admirably arranged racks for plates and 
the beautiful surface of the white china 
sink, is also full of good hints for the 
woman of domestic mind. 

Mrs Brown Potter has had much trou- 
ble, but, she also assures me, great pleas- 
ure in having had specially taken for 
Goop HouseEKEEPING a unique series of 
photographs of Bray Lodge such as have 
not been duplicated anywhere before 
either in England or America. They give 
so admirable an idea of exquisite taste 
and admirable practical knowledge of 
home decoration and comfort that they 
should prove valuable object lessons to the 
many women who are interested in such 


ON THE SILVER, BRAY LODGE 


matters. The view of Mrs Potter's bed- 
room should be of some interest, for it 
gives just a glimpse of one of the most 
wonderful dressing tables I have ever 
seen. The framework, of most exquisite 
design, is of gilded wood, while the whole 
top of the table is formed of a plate-glass 
mirror, divided into three sections by deli- 
cate lines of gold. A three-fold mirror, 
also framed in gold, stands upon this re- 
flected surface, and by this means the 
light is so cleverly distributed that none 
of those little inaccuracies of detail that 
are apt to be realized only too late can 
escape the eye while the toilet is in prog- 
ress. The narrow bedstead, which is 
pushed up against the wall, was bought 
by Mrs Potter in France, and it is said 
that it once belonged to that famous lady 
of long ago, Diane de Poictiers. If I at- 
tempted to give even a slight description 
of the pretty drawing room, with its 
green and white chintz-covered chairs 
and its beautiful bay window with the 
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A MODEL ENGLISH HOUSE 


THE KITCHEN, SHOWING RANGE AND SCULLERY 


curtains of* soft white 
cachemire edged with a 
running pattern of deep 
green olive leaves, and 
the Aubusson carpet, 
and the quaint pictures 
and embroidered fire 
screens, I should find 
that the space at my 
disposal would have to 
be indefinifely enlarged ; 
but the photographs of 
Bray Lodge should be a 
fairly sufficient explana- 
tion in themselves of the 
charms and the uses as 
well as the beauties of 
the residence of a beauti- 
ful American woman, 
who finds something of 
the peace of home beside 
‘the dark waters of good 
old Father Thames. 


THE SCULLERY, SHOWING THE PLATE RACK AND CHINA SINK 
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The Picnic at the Beach 


*¢TIME for small boys who are going 
to the beach to be up and dress- 
ing!” said mamma. The word “beach” 
brought Wee Willie Winkie out of' his 
bed with a jump. For three days he had 
thought of hardly anything else but the 
picnic at the beach. And now the day 
was really here! 

By and by Wee Willie heard a horn 
tooting way down the street. How his 
legs did go as he flew out of the garden 
gate! Yes, there was the barge, and as 
it came nearer it looked as if it were 
already full of sunbonnets and waving 
hats and arms. But it wasn't, for there 
was room for papa and mamma and Aunt 
Lucy and grandma, while way up high on 
- the driver’s seat, between Cousin Nell 
and the driver, just where he wanted to 
sit most, was a place for Wee Willie 
Winkie, where he could swing his legs 
and look down on the horses. 

It did seem as if they never would start, 
but finally Uncle Joe, standing on the 
back steps, shouted: “All aboard.” The 
driver clucked to his horses and they 
were really off. It was a family picnic, 
and all the aunts and uncles and cousins 
were there. Uncle Joe and papa told 
stories of sea serpents and whales and 
sharks and queer looking fish. And Wee 
Willie listened so hard he forgot all about 
wanting to be the first to see a sail, until 
suddenly Cousin Nell cried out: “I see a 


ship!” Then he looked and saw that they 
were almost to the gap in the sand dunes 
through which the barge would drive 
down onto the beach. 

“Whoa,” said the driver, and the horses 
stopped. “Some of you people and all of 
you little folks will have to walk here, so 
the horses won’t have such hard work to 
pull through the sand,” said Uncle Joe. 
Out they all tumbled, and had a race 
through the sand onto the hard beach. 

On the beach were queer smelling nets 
and a pile of funny wooden cages that 
Cousin Tom said were lobster pots. 
Everybody took their shoes and stockings 
off and went in wading. How nice and 
cool the water felt around Wee Willie’s 
legs, and what wonderful ponds he made 
and what queer things he found to put in 
them—queer little hermit crabs carrying 
their houses on their backs, and funny 
fiddler crabs that ran sidewise, each car- 
rying a big claw bent over its back, and 
starfish that turn themselves inside out 
to eat, and a live sand eel caught by 
Cousin Tom. 

A long pier ran out ever so far, and 
tied to it were a lot of boats. By and by 
Cousin Tom, with his trousers rolled up 
just as high as he could get them, and 
Cousin Nell found a boat owned by an 
old sea captain they knew. The picture 
shows Tom and Nell in the boat. So 
papa hired it and took Tom and Nell and 
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THE CHILDREN 


Wee Willie out to a long sand bar where 
the water was shallow and they could 
wade and splash around as much as they 
pleased. Cousin Tom found a funny fish 
which seemed to have its bones outside 
instead of inside. Papa said it was a 
sculpin. Then a funny thing happened to 
Wee Willie. He was wading in water 
up to his knees, and as he put a foot down 
it seemed as if the brown sand floor ran 
right from under him. It surprised him 
so and scared him so that he lost his bal- 
ance and down he sat in the water with a 
great splash. Papa ran to pick him up 
and comfort him. When Wee Willie told 
him that the sand ran away from under 


COUSIN TOM AND COUSIN NELLIE IN THE BOAT 


him, how papa did laugh. Then he hoisted 
Wee Willie on his shoulder and waded 
about until he saw a little patch of gray- 
ish brown on the sandy bottom. This he 
pointed out to Wee Willie, then very, very 
slowly he walked up to it and touched it 
with his toes. Away it scooted in a flash. 
Then papa explained that it was a fish, a 
funny flat fish called a flounder. It lies 
flat down on the sandy bottom and it was 
on one of these that Wee Willie had 
stepped. 

After that they all got into the boat and 
rowed back again and ate lunch about 
the big sheet spread on the sand, and by 
and by they rode home in the barge. 


A very little boy with a very big balloon 
Was playing in the streets of Sankapoon; 
When a naughty little breeze 
Whose delight it was to tease, 
Lifted both and blew them straight into the 


moon. 


The Little Boy of Sankapoon 


By Howarp Cort 


As the very little boy with a very big balloon. 
Much astonished found himself upon the moon ; 
Quite forgetting to say “please” 
He-just nibbled at the cheese, 
Till he fell right through the hole to Sanka- 
poon. 
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The Cooks at 


¢¢ MOTHER, is Jimpson going back ?” 

cried the boys, as their colored 
servant jumped into the wagon from 
which he had emptied a load of camping 
supplies. 

*“Jimpson is going back to care for the 
house.” 

“Who's going to do the cooking?” the 
question came, in a volley of eager voices. 

Mrs Carew looked at the circle of 
glowing faces and laughed. “You are,” 
she said. 

“What!” Tim and Dick and Tony 
stared in astonishment, Phil went turn- 
ing cartwheels on the leaf-strewn ground, 
for this promised to be the greatest fun 
of all. Twelve-years-old Madge capered 
about delightedly ; if there was one thing 
she loved, it was to cook. Little Fah and 
Molly clapped their hands. 

“Can we help, mother?” they cried. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs Carew; “you 
are all going to help. Our camp kitchen 
is to be a regular jolly little cooking 
school and everybody is to work. Some 
will have big jobs, some little ones. I 
want you children to realize that half the 
fun of camping out is in doing the work 
yourselves. Now we must go ahead with 
unpacking and have camp settled before 
dinner time. Let us suppose I am a gen- 
eral, ordering an army of seven small 
people. Tim and Tony, take your fish- 
poles and go after our first course for 
dinner. The lake is full of pickerel. 
Four or five will be enough for one meal. 
I need my big boy, Dick, here to help lift 
and put up the tents. Phil, take this pail 
and basket and run to the Johnson farm 
for milk, eggs and butter. Madge, I 
have lots of unpacking and tidying. for 
your neat hands to do, while Fan and 
Moily will gather wood for the fire.” 

Camp was settled in an hour. Tim 
and Tony were back with a string of fine 
fish and the crowd of youngsters gath- 
ered about their mother, eager to help 
cook the first meal in the woods. 


Frontispiece 


Camp Carew" 


There were planked fish, baked pota- 
toes, spider cake and a dish of blueber- 
ries, which the children had picked when 
their other tasks were finished. The big 
boys built the fire. At the foot of a great 
tree root was a hollow already made for 
a fireplace. It was lined with stones, 
brick walls were built around it, inside 
was a glowing wood fire. When the 
flames died away, leaving a bed of red- 
hot coals, the potatoes, which Molly and 
Fan had scrubbed in the brook, were 
buried among the glowing embers, cov- 
ered with hot ashes and left for half an 
hour to grow soft and mealy, while over 
them Madge baked in the spider a deli- 
cious corncake her mother had taught 
the boys how to mix. 

I will tell you how to make the corn- 
cake, becatise some day you may spend 
a week in the woods and be as far away 
from a bakeshop as the little Carews 
were. 

First of all, into the mixing bowl were 
put one and a half cups of corn meal, 
with three teaspoons of baking powder 
and one teaspoon of salt. To this was 
added one pint of milk and two well- 
beaten eggs. Two tablespoons of butter 
when melted greased the sides and bot- 
tom of the spider. The corncake mix- 
ture was poured in, the lid covered it 
tightly, then it was set on the red coals 
to bake. Hot ashes were heaped on the 
lid, and it baked a beautiful crisp brown 
in about half an hour. 

At another fire over which a quart of 
beans boiled in a big gypsy pot, Phil and 
Tim cooked the fish they had dressed. 
The plump pickerel split down the mid- 
dle were nailed securely to a board, 
rubbed with butter, pepper and salt ; then 
they stood before the glow of the hot 
coals till broiled to a delicious brown. 

While dinner cooked, the children set 
the table. It was made from long boards 
set on trestles. It had no cloth, the dishes 
were white enamel ware, the cups were 
of tin and the table napkins were paper, 
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still the young folks all declared they 
had never eaten such a meal. They were 
terribly hungry, and there were scarcely 
enough crumbs left for a bird’s dinner. 

“What shall we have for supper?” 
asked Tim, while the boys carried water 
from a nearby spring to fill the gypsy 
pot, in which they heated dishwater. 

“What would you think of flapjacks 
with maple syrup?” asked Mrs Carew. 

“That would be great!” they cried. 

Such appetites as were ready for sup- 
per I never heard of, except at Carew 
camp. The boys and girls went off to 
wander about the woods until 5 o'clock, 
when the horn blew, a signal to gather 
in the kitchen, as the children called the 
bit of woods where the dining table stood, 
close by the fireplace. Tony and Tim 
helped to make the flapjack batter, while 
Madge knelt by the fire melting a block 
of maple sugar into syrup. 

“Now,” said Mrs Carew, “here is what 
you must use for the flapjack mixture: 
into the sifter put three pints of flour, 
three level tablespoons of baking pow- 
der, one teaspoon of salt, and sift it into 
the mixing bowl. Beat two eggs, add 
one quart of milk and pour it into the 
flour, beating hard, then four tablespoons 
of melted butter.” 

When the batter was ready Mrs Carew 
showed Tim and Tony how to bake the 
flapjacks in two long-handled camp grid- 
dles. Each boy had a fireplace to him- 
self. He greased the griddle well with a 
bit of salt pork, poured in enough of the 
mixture to spread into one large cake, 
then he kept moving the griddle about 
slowly till the top of the flapjack was full 
of bubbles and the edges showed brown. 
A knife blade lifted it slightly at one side, 
then with a quick toss up went the crisp 
cake, to light on the unbaked side and 
puff thick and soft and delicious. After 
two or three attempts Tim and Tony be- 
came such experts that not a flapjack 
landed in the ashes or was spoiled in any 
way. When Dick and Madge had fin- 
ished supper they turned flapjack bakers, 
to allow the boys a chance to eat. 
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The dishes were washed, then Mrs 
Carew prepared the baked beans, and the 
crowd of little cooks gathered about her. 
The beans, which had boiled till soft, 
were put in a tin pail, seasoned with pep- 
per, salt, mustard and molasses. <A bit 
of salt pork was laid on top and a pint of 
hot water poured over, then the lid was 
put on tight. A new fireplace was made 
for this dish. Dick dug a deep hole and 
in it the boys built a fire of hard green 
hickory. When the fire had died away to 
red coals the pail of beans was fairly 
buried in hot ashes. Over that went a 
mat of wet grass, a piece of sailcloth and 
a shovelful of dirt to keep in the heat. 
Next morning when the boys dug up 
what they called the “bean bake,” the 


, pail was so hot it had to be lifted on a 


notched stick. And such beans! 

The Carew camp lasted for a week. 
The August days were glorious, hot 
enough to draw a wonderful pine smell 
from the tall trees and yet so cool of 
nights that the mother tucked a warm 
quilt about each sleepy boy when he 
swung into his hammock. There was no 
end of fun, fishing, tree climbing, boat- 
ing, swimming and botanizing, but the 
greatest lark of all was the cooking. 

“Are you sorry we allowed Jimpson 
to go back home?” asked the mother as 
Carew camp was being broken up. 

“No, siree!” cried a chorus of boy 
voices; “we learned how to cook, and it 
is bully good fun.” 

“T don’t see why girls should always 
have the chance to do it!” cried Dick. 
“You know, mother, you said my flap- 
jacks and spider cake beat Madge’s all 
to pieces, and she has been cooking ever 
since she had a tin kitchen.” 

“Tt is true,” said his mother, “and I’ve 
learned a lesson. I’m going to take just 
as much pains to teach my boys to cook 
as if they were girls. Next month, when 
Tony’s birthday comes, I plan to have 
you boys prepare the whole supper.” 

“O jolly!” came a shout from Camp 
Carew ; “what fun that will be, and won’t 
we have a layout!” 
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FOUR EXPERIMENT STATION 


Apartment Expenses in a Large City 


By Victor SMITH 


NOTED economist has said that a 
man not owning his home should 
spend not more than one-third of his in- 
come in the payment of rent.: In New 
York, for example, the most ordinary 
modern flat rents for $50 a month, but it 
is incredible that a tenant could live in 
any sort of style in such an apartment on 
$1200 a year. What does he get for $600 
in this flat? Six rooms and bath, electric 
light, steam heat, elevator service, an 
attractive entrance with hall lights, a hall 
boy, possibly a four-by-six reception 
room with maid attachment, a handy 
drug store, a mail box on the corner, and 
a public telephone which the other men 
and women of the house ring and bawl 
at the livelong day. The extras include 
gas for the cooking range (from $3 to $5 
a month), ice for the refrigerator (from 
$4 to $6), and wood or coal for the open 
grates or fireplaces in case one wants to 
make a show when company comes (from 
$5 to $10). 

Such a fifty-dollar flat is the exception 
rather than the rule. If one were adver- 
tised to-day it is likely that five thousand 
persons would apply for it. In a cheap 
neighborhood, without elevator and elec- 
tric light, without a brilliant entrance, etc, 
this price would be high. What tenants 
pay for in New York is show. It is 
nearly impossible to rent a flat above the 
third story unless there be an elevator in 
the house. People simply will not climb 
stairs. 

One of the recently completed flats is 
offered at $7000 a year.. Every conven- 


ience known to modern civilization is 
within its walls. A dwelling house con- 
taining so many comforts and the same 
number of rooms would rent for $10,000. 
But no house could be so arranged, be- 
cause there would be lacking the commu- 
nity of interest which renders flat life so 
desirable. For instance, the occupants 
of this flat enjoy the benefits of a com- 
mon roof, a common cellar, a common 
laundry, a common electric plant, a com- 
mon cold storage plant, a common res- 
taurant, a common dining room for serv- 
ants, etc. There is the common caterer 
to furnish linen, silver, china, glass and 
dinner, and to have the last-named served 
by his own trained waiters. 

Two-storied flats are immensely popu- 
lar, and those who have lived in them 
»ould never think of returning to the 
cares of housekeeping in an isolated 
dwelling. Such apartments enable one 
to experience all the pleasures and de- 
lights of housekeeping without undergo- 
ing its monotonous drudgery. 

Some small families of eminent respec- 
tability make ends meet agreeably by 
renting an eight-room flat for, say $45 
or $50—without frills and flounces—and 
letting out three or four rooms to lodgers 
for three to five dollars a week each. In 
this way the rent is easily paid, provided, 
always, the lodgers are required to pay 
in advance. It is the unwritten law of 
New York that tenants shall pay on the 
first of the month, yet these same tenants 
will permit their lodgers to pay at the 
last of the month. It isn’t business, but 
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it is a fact. Thus many a flat-holder is 
brought to grief. 

In a steam-heated, electric-lighted flat 
one servant can attend to the wants of 
several lodgers, whereas, in a dwelling 
house three or four men and maids are 
required, for fires must be built, water 
brought, etc. Any smart American 
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woman ought to be able to make a good 
living at keeping lodgers in a flat. Board- 
ers? Never! Feeding people is not a 
genteel accomplishment outside of one’s 
family, in a big city—in my opinion. 
With lodgers one is not obliged to 
mingle; with boarders familiarity is 
second nature. 


Discoveries by Our Observers & Experimenters 


A cash prize of two dollars, over and above 
the amount paid for the material in the regular 
order of business, will be awarded for the best 
“Discovery” paragraph appearing in the Sep- 
tember number; the judges to be the Editors 
of the magazine. Length will not be the 
criterion of judgment, but originality and 
helpfulness. 


I had the new minister and his wife to tea, 
with one or two family friends. I served what 
I consider one of my choicest preserves, but I 
noticed my guests barely tasted it. I never eat 
them myself, so I did not suspect the trouble 
till after my guests were gone. Then, wonder- 
ing, I tasted. It was so strong of the rubber 
around the jar as to be absolutely uneatable. 
One of the company, an intimate friend, told 
me afterward she noticed the disagreeable 
taste the first thing, and knew just what caused 
it also. She says she always heats the rubbers 
hot before putting them on the jars just to 
prevent that danger.—Mrs Sarah L. Tenney. 


A few grains of tartar emetic in a saucer of 
sugar and water will drive black and red ants 
away at once—the ants we have here in Buf- 
falo—J. D. Y. 


¥ During a winter through which I kept house 
in Rome I found that the “macellajo,” or 
butcher, charged two prices, varying consid- 
erably—one to our landlady and quite a 
different one to us “forestieri.” I forsook him 
forthwith in high dudgeon, and in looking for 
a successor found to my satisfaction that the 
new butcher was not only more polite and 
obliging, but that beefsteak, one of our stand- 
bys, was four “soldi,” or cents, cheaper a 
pound. We dined off it that day and found the 
flavor good, though it was a trifle tough, the 
gravy being excellent. Next day I returned, 


taking with me an English friend who had 
been in Rome some years, whom I had met 
doing a little marketing, telling her of my 
“find.” A broad smile broke over her features 
as she pointed to a weather-stained painted 
sign over the doorway on which the faded 
letters, “Carne Equestriana,” were barely 
legible. So we had dined agreeably off horse- 
flesh without knowing it. At the time it had 
looked to me precisely like beef, but not after 
I knew. The suet is of a much brighter yellow 
and scantier, and the flesh darker red.—C. F. 
MclI. 


A coal dealer tells me that it is important 
to buy of a firm whose drivers are known to 
be free from the drink habit. (His drivers, of 
course, are all right!) Men with a keen thirst 
and a dormant conscience have been known to 
stop at a saloon and carry in enough coal to 
pay for a drink, on the way to the house where 
the fuel was to be delivered.—J. 


#I purchased an elaborate oriental pillow 
cover. I traced the design on tissue paper and 
have used it many times since for stamping 
other covers. Instead of buying the expensive 
linens for the covers, I get ecru crash sold 
for tea toweling at fifteen cents a yard, and find 
it equally effective. In doing my own stamp- 
ing, and using the crash, I can make a pillow, 
which is such an acceptable gift, for much 
less than the cost would ordinarily be— 
N. D. M. 


Select only ripe, firm plums, without spot 
or blemish. After wiping them place them 
in glass jars, as many as possible without jam- 
ming them. Then pour into the heated jars as 
much boiling water as each jar will hold, 
screwing on the top before the water has time 
to cool. If the jars are air tight, there is no 
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reason the fruit should spoil, especially if the 
jars are kept in a cool place. When ready to 
use the plums as a sauce or in puddings or 
pies, pour off the water in the jar, and after 
adding a little water, sweeten according to 
taste and cook as though the fruit had just 
been picked. I have tried this way a number 
of years and with the exception of one year, 
when the jars were kept in a warm closet, I 
have been able to have a tapioca pudding with 
“freshly cooked plums” for a midwinter des- 
sert. People who have not the knack of mak- 
ing jars air tight will not succeed with this 
rule.—L. S. T. 


In years past I have lost a number of vol- 
umes from my library through lending them 
to friends and acquaintances and forgetting to 
whom I had lent them. I now have a sys- 
tematic arrangement which assists me in se- 
curing the return of my books. When I lend 
a volume I jot down on a slip of paper the 
name of the book, the name of the borrower 
and the date it was lent, then after a reason- 
able length of time I do not hesitate to inquire 
for the book.—N. D. M. 


® Peaches preserved with the peel on are al- 
most, if not quite, as good as those carefully 
pared. Carefully wash and wipe the fruit, 
remove the stone and proceed as with pared 
peaches. I learned this from one of the best 
and busiest housekeepers I have ever known.— 


> Last fall, in putting up my plums, I made a 
discovery. This fruit was scarce in my local- 
ity and I was able to procure only the poorest 
variety, the little blue ones that seem to gather 
acid. and “tang” from the contact with sugar. 
I argued that as the most highly flavored por- 
tion of the fruit is next the stone, the objec- 
tionable acid must be next the skin, and that 
to remove this would do away with the acid. 
Accordingly I scalded and peeled the plums, 
the same as I would tomatoes, and the result 
was highly satisfactory. My too sour plums 
were rendered mild and as highly flavored as 
the best variety of other seasons.—Maude E. 
Smith Hymers. 


writer in Goop HousEeKEEPING mentioned 
using empty glass fruit jars for articles kept 
in stock, and among other things coffee was 
named. I have always used jars in this way 
and always kept my coffee in a glass jar, 
having been taught in the cooking school I 
attended that to keep the air from coffee was 
all that was necessary. A man who has run a 
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coffee and tea store told me that it was much 
better to exclude the light also, and that there- 
fore a tin box with a closely fitting cover was 
better. I followed his suggestion and am sat- 
isfied with the result—M. W. S. 


®The accompanying photograph shows a 
homemade idea in operation. A hand lamp, a 
tin or granite cup and a curling iron or tongs 
constitute the whole thing. By its use a cup 


of water, broth or milk may be quickly heated 
at any time of the day, or better still, the 
night. For the seashore, mountains or country 
house it is invaluable, and the necessary things 
may be easily obtained and kept at hand. Num- 
berless are the uses which I found for it 
during a summer in the mountains and a 
winter's attendance on an invalid who required 
a nourishing draught during the small hours 
when the kitchen fire was out or banked with 
coal. The social instinct, too, may be indulged, 
and a cup of tea or cocoa be enjoyed after an 
excursion or ‘drive. Even candy making to 
please the children on a rainyeday is not an 
impossibility, and will prove a novel diversion. 
—Mrs E. B. Jones. 


# To give a delicate flavor of rose to either 
a layer or loaf white cake, bruise two or three 
large rose geranium leaves and lay them in the 
bottom of the pan. Cover them with a greased 
paper, which will prevent the leaves touching 
the cake batter. This suggestion may not 
seem practical, but from my personal experi- 
ence I can say that the flavor is one of th 
most delicious I have ever tasted.—N. D. M 


Two pretty girls I saw at the mountains 
sisters, had an original way of keeping thei: 
sunny locks in place when going hatless in th: 
wind. A tiny strip of court plaster on eithe: 
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side of the forehead, near the hair, held down 
the wayward strands, and was scarcely vis- 
ible—T. 


A useful rack to have on the wall near your 
stove or gas range to hold saucepan covers is 
made of pine, five feet long, one inch wide, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Fasten it to 
the wall with small blocks of wood about three- 
fourths of an inch thick, at each end where the 
screws pass through. My rack holds twelve 
covers and I have found it very convenient.— 


» When my hired girl left and I had to do my 
kitchen work again, I was taken with my old 
trouble, backache. Acting on a suggestion in 
Goop HouseKeepinc, I had the cook stove 
elevated about three inches, by putting blocks 
under the legs. This abolished the stooping 
position, and led me to apply the same reform 
to the sink. The result in ease and comfort of 
work was almost miraculous. Since then I 
have investigated these little points in fifteen 
different kitchens, and in fourteen found both 
sink and stove just enough too low to require 
an ugly stoop in all except undersized women. 
The moral is obvious.—A. P. 


A mother who has a little girl of weak 
digestion tells me that nothing gave the child 
so much trouble as bread. She began using 
zwieback, which is simply twice baked bread, 
at every meal, and straightway the child’s 
digestion improved. To induce her to like it, 
the mother and father ate it also, no other 
bread coming on the table, and they grew 
to like it so well that it is in constant use 
in that household. —C. 


A woman who had been ordered by her 
physician to take a cold bath every morning 
found the shock too great. She overcame the 
difficulty by running into the tub a few gallons 
of tepid water. She stepped into that, finding 
it comfortable, and laved her body with it. 
Then she turned on the cold water and grad- 
ually the bath changed from tepid to cold 
without her experiencing a shock. She then 
gradually accustomed herself to a bath of low 
temperature till she can begin with it now 
quite cold. The result is a constant improve- 
ment of her health. Needless to say, she is a 
person of naturally good vitality —C. 


¥ Of course, waste woolen scraps are good to 
make filling for cushions, etc, but those who 
live near marshy places might gather the down 
from swamp cattails or catkins. This is 
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largely used by upholsterers, and is said to be 
proof against moths and other insects. This 
cattail cotton will last a long time, and is not 
liable to be affected by mold or dampness.— 
Henry M. Coburn. 


# When soda is used to save sugar in sweet- 
ening fruit, the life and flavor of the fruit are 
partially destroyed. A better way, in my ex- 
perience, is to scald it and pour off the water, 
which removes some of the acidity. The 
water when cold makes a very refreshing 
drink.—M. R. D. D. 


A physician friend says that cucumbers, 
sliced very thin, immersed in water three or 
four hours (the last half hour in ice water), 
and sprinkled with salt, are perfectly digesti- 
ble.—T. 


In the May number of Goop HouseKEEPING 
the Editor closed a few pertinent remarks in 
regard to the amendment of conditions of serv- 
ice by means of training schools and honors, 
in the asking, “What think our readers?” 
This reader’s thoughts coincide with the origi- 
nal statement. Those who, like myself, can 
look back fifty years and more, realize what 
has given rank to nurses of the present day, 
and there is no good reason why as much may 
not be done to elevate any kind of domestic 
service as well. I fail to see in any branch of 
domestic service aught that is of a “menial” 
character which has not its parallel in the 
duties of the professional nurse. The requisite 
preliminary education has doubtless enabled 
the nurse to see in any present duty only a de- 
mand for doing, regardless of likes and dis- 
likes, as with the physician, nothing neces- 
sarily and properly done degrades the doer or 
the office.—H. Steiger. 


# When a watermelon begins to change color 
inside, and its seeds to turn black, small black 
specks or blisters begin to appear on the outer 
rind. These are multiplied and enlarged as the 
fruit matures. These blisters are only to be 
seen upon a close inspection, but are plainly 
visible when that is given. I have found this 
rule unfailing, and follow this when purchasing 
a melon.—Lizzie Mowen. 


# A fashionable dressmaker gave my sister the 
secret of laundering circular flounces so they 
will not sag. “Be sure to iron with the threads 
of the goods,” she said—M. F. W. 


# A little thoughtfulness will go a long way at 
this time of year to lessen the severe strain 
upon a hard working class of people, namely, 
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the grocery and provision clerks and drivers. 
There is no need of keeping these men at their 
work till 10 or 11 o’clock at night, even on 
Saturdays. Housekeepers can order early, if 
they choose. There are hundreds of communi- 
ties of 5000 to 30,000 population in which house- 
holders could by a little caretaking pave the 
way for an early closing movement which 
would be of inestimable benefit to thousands of 
weary toilers. 


#A bottle of iodine was spilled over a fine 
damask tablecloth and was not noticed until 
the cloth was almost dry. I first tried to wash 
it out in water but that did not take the stain 
out. I next soaked the cloth in, sweet milk and 
in about three hours, having rubbed the cloth 
frequently in the meanwhile, not a trace of the 
stain was left.—Nadine. 


Fried mush is not usually either crisp or 
brown, but we learned from an aunt her “way” 
to secure that condition. It is simply, when the 
water is boiling and salted (we add a little 
sugar too), to put into two quarts of water as 
much as a large coffee cup or a pint of sweet 
milk. Let it boil up before stirring in meal 

_ aud there is no trouble when it comes to fry- 
ing to get it brown.—Rosamond E. 


# I learned from a Jewess that the flank fat or 
suet of beef remains soft after it is tried out. 
The kidney suet, although much softer than 
that from the flank before it is tried out, be- 
comes hard tallow when tried. I now use the 
flank suet in place of lard and find it tastes 
just as well and is cheaper and more healthful. 
—C. S. 


A valuable suggestion was given the writer 
by a dealer in beds and bedding. “If your brass 
bed tarnishes,” he said, “you can send it to a 
repair shop and have it newly lacquered for 
anywhere from two dollars and..fifty cents 
to .five dollars, It will . look. as well -as 
new and last as long. But I will. tell you a 
little trade secret, one used by all who have 
brass fittings. The gas fitter and the picture 
frame maker, as well as the furniture man, 
the dealer in grates and the candlestick maker 
as well, all make use of it. Nearly all brass 
work, except that on shipboard, is lacquered to 
prevent corrosion and avoid the labor of fre- 
quent polishing. The lacquer is gum shellac 
dissolved in alcohol. This makes a thin var- 
nish, which is applied with a small paint brush. 
Ten cents’ worth of materials will lacquer your 
brass bedstead and an ordinary workman will 
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do the job inside of an hour at a total cost of 
from thirty-five to sixty cents.’—Mrs William 
H. Martin. 


# I keep fresh beef twenty-four hours by plac- 
ing in a crock or bowl and covering with skim- 
milk or buttermilk. Wash off and cook as 
usual.—Mrs Lowers. 


# The bane of my early married life was the 
kitchen stove. It was a wedding present from 
the family who lived in the next house, so 
I could not talk about it as loudly as I wished. 
It was large enough for a hotel and took two 
coalhods full of coal before you could cook a 
thing. If I had not had a gas stove to fall 
back on I should have had to go home to dinner 
many a day. If I got interested in any work 
outside the kitchen and stopped pouring on the 
coal, the fire would go out. Then it was next 
to impossible to keep it low during the after- 
noon and then start it up for supper. Other 
stoves that I have had experience with could be 
rushed so as to bake biscuits, etc, for supper.— 
Mrs C. F. B. W. 


¥#The black gimp trimming on one of my 
dresses became worn in places, but was good 
for the most part, and it occured to me that 
I might save myself the buying of new trim- 
ming by covering the shiny worn places with 
fine black silk thread, using the buttonhole 
stitch and imitating the appearance of the un- 
worn parts. It was highly successful and the 
mended places cannot be told from the other 
except upon the very closest examination.— 
E. A. 5. 


If you have more canned huckleberries than 
you can use for pastry purposes, try heating 
and sweetening them to taste and serving with 
griddlecakes as you would maple syrup. Fresh 
huckleberries or blueberries stewed can be used 
in the same way. This is one of my father’s 
favorite dishes. His mother made it for him 
when he was a lad in Germany, and through 
the berry season the breakfast menu never 
seems quite complete to him unless it occasion- 
ally contains the cakes and berries.—B. A. W. 


% Take a number of bright red apples, cut off 
a section from the blossom end and scoop out 
very carefully, so that a portion of the skin 
may be turned inward to conceal the “rusting” 
of the meat which comes in contact with the 


air. The wall should be left about half an inch 
thick and each apple should rest on a bed of 
green cress. For filling take the tender leaves 
at the heart of head lettuce, add finely chopped 
celery hearts and cubes of tart apples and dress 
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with the usual mayonnaise. By finishing the 
top with the tiny leaves of the lettuce the effect 
will be much enhanced and the whole makes 
a pretty novelty in the matter of serving, while 
the salad is regarded here in Pennsylvania as 
delicious.—Miss Bobinnette. 


# My pretty black alpaca bathing suit cost me 
just sixty cents. I took an old alpaca skirt, 
ripped, washed and pressed it. From the top 
of the skirt I got the skirt to my bathing suit. 
From the lower part of the gores I got the 
waist, cap, sleeves, and deep yoke for the 
bloomers. The yard and a quarter of new 
material, for which I paid fifty cents, made 
the full part of the bloomers, and the two 
bunches of white wash braid, which gives the 
suit genre, cost ten cents. In spite of this reck- 
less expenditure of money there will not be 
a nattier suit on the beach at our little resort 
than mine.—N. D. M. 


® Living next door to a provision dealer who 
is famous for the excellence of his sweet corn, 
I learned a thing or two last summer. He 
raises the corn on his farm, three or four miles 
from his home. The day’s supply for cus- 
tomers is picked toward night, to prevent heat- 
ing, and brought to the house, care beifg taken 
not to let it heat during transportation. It is 
spread on the grass of his back yard to keep 
cool over night, picked up early in the morn- 
ing, before the sun has had a chance to warm 
it, and delivered to customers during the early 
trip on which orders for other goods are taken. 
The sugar in corn and peas turns to starch 
under the influence of heat, and this man has 
the secret of preventing the change.—P. 


A favorite cooling dainty for this year is 
fruit served with ice cream. You may offer 
your hot weather guest any one of a number 
of combinations. Brandied peaches covered 
with ice cream are among the first favorites. 
Shredded pineapple with a spoonful of vanilla 
ice is another refreshing morsel. The cham- 
pagne flare.glass is the correct setting for 
these combinations. First the fruit is laid in 
the bottom of the glass. Over this goes a 
spoonful of ice cream. Then a tuft of 
whipped cream is added and the whole is 
topped off with a candied cherry, a crystallized 
violet or a mint leaf. It delights the eye 
before the palate. The new dipped bonbons, 
easily made, are just the thing to serve in 
the hot weather. Unlike the sugar candies 
they do not melt or cloy the appetite. These 


bonbons are simply friits or portions of fruit — 
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dipped in confectioner’s glaze and served in 
dainty individual cases of frilled paper. Or- 
ange sections are treated in this way. So are 
strawberries, cherries, and other fruit which 
lends itself readily to the plan. They are in- 
finitely nicer in every way than the very sugary 
sugar plum for warm weather.—Mary D. 


The proper hanging of pictures is as im- 
portant as a wise selection of subjects or as 
tasteful framing. To give the walls of a room 
a dignified and restful feeling, nothing must 
be placed upon them to disturb the vertical 
effect. A wall should remain a flat surface. 
The first illustration shows a picture hung 
with two hooks so that the wire forms verti- 
cal lines that harmonize with the lines of the 
frame. The picture being flat against the 
wall casts no unrestful shadows. The second 


== 


illustration shows a very common, but mis- 
taken fashion of Langing pictures. Here the 
eye is distracted from the picture, which 
should be the center of interest. The oblique 
lines of the wire are obtrusive, and the ugly 
shadow usually cast by the outhanging frame 
is still more so. In face, all the lines confuse 
the eye, so that a wall thus hung with pictures 
can never be beautiful or reasonable from an 
artistic standpoint.—J. H. 


The trains and railway stations were filled 
with children and young people whose sun- 
burned faces and hands showed that they had 
been at the seashore. For once in the year 
they looked the picture of health; they were 
returning to the overshaded streets and homes 
in village and town and city. The warm health- 
giving sunlight was to be denied to most of 
them until another year—perhaps forever. Few 
seem to realize how much of health-giving 
value there is in the sun-heated sand of the 
seashore, not only for the young but for the 
middle-aged and the aged as well. The relief 
afforded those suffering from rheumatism is a 
good illustration of the benefit to be derived 
from .this provision of nature. Better than 
bottles of medicine would be some protected 
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corner where the sunlight could pour upon 
several loads of clean sand. Here the children 
could be sent to play with the best results. In 
some homes it would be possible even during 
inclement weather to provide a room suffi- 
ciently warm with abundance of sunlight and 
lots of sand—W. T. Parker, M D. 


® It has been my experience that the persons 
most successful in securing and retaining good 
servants are those who treat those in their 
employ as human beings, not as machines, and 
who take cognizance of, and commend, efforts 
made to please as well as to call attention to 
indifference or remissness, in the same direc- 
tion. By giving opportunities for recreation 
and encouraging such, my experience has been 
that I have obtained subsequently better serv- 
ice with a renewed interest in the daily duties, 
which often must become very monotonous. 
I would make a plea for a day, or a few days 
“off duty,” now and then, for those who serve 
us, firmly believing that a good servant will 
return a better one.—G. G. B. . 


Give away what you don’t really need in 
your house. Don’t let such things accumulate. 
They will soon fill attic and cellar and overflow 
into other rooms, where they do no one any 
good. You are not likely to want them again 
and it is a nuisance to have them around. 
Long ago we should have been obliged to get 
a bigger house for our growing family if I had 
followed my husband’s thrifty plan of “sav- 
ing things.” At first he thought I was 
extravagant, but now he acknowledges that if 
other families would likewise rid themselves of 
“truck” they are not likely to use again in a 
thousand years, housecleaning would be robbed 
of half its terrors. Thrift is a homely virtue 
that easily degenerates into miserliness. Some 
of us hoard old clothes, unused furniture, dis- 
carded bric-a-brac and the like, simply be- 
cause that habit has become so fixed we 
are too stingy to give such things away to 
worthy folks who need them. Yet we don’t 
mean to be stingy, and are ashamed to discover 
that we are so.—Mrs C. T. K. 


A spick and span housekeeper of my acquaint- 
ance rented a small house which, as she herself 
expressed it, “ought to have been rented for 
a Chinese restaurant, it was so well provided 
with appropriate live stock.” As soon as the 
unpleasant discovery was made (too late, of 
course, to withdraw from the bargain) she 
emered upon a policy of discouragement which 


has since rid the house of every intruder. This 
was done by bottling all household supplies 
kept in the closets, so that, if they remained, 
the animals (et cetera) must starve to death. 
The idea occurred to her while passing a shop 
where several dozens of large preserve jars 
were offered at bargain rates. On the spur of 
the moment she purchased the entire lot and 
had them sent home. The lids were prettily 
painted with white enamel. Into the jars she 
put everything edible on the closet shelves. 
Several contained sugar, several breakfast 
foods, and bread crumbs, rice, beans, peas, 
meal, et cetera, made up the number. Not only 
were the goods kept fresh and free of dust, 
but within a short time the marauders went 
elsewhere. Jars will be found better for the 
discouraging process than anything else, even 
including special tin boxes, for the reason that 
they require no labeling, the contents being 
always visible—Mary D. 


We used sweet pickle vinegar, which had 
been used for plums, in making mincemeat, 
instead of using brandy or fresh vinegar, and 
found it delightful—Mrs R. P. Redfield. 


My young daughter-in-law is utilizing one of 
her three wedding pickle casters in a novel 
way. She finds that by using this glass in its 
holder the toddler of the family is able to carry 
many a fresh drink of water, tea, lemonade or 
other beverage to a temporary invalid upstairs 
and thus save her many steps. The pickle 
glass is larger than the ordinary tumbler and 
need not be filled to the brim. The close-fitting 
silver lid keeps the liquid from spilling, while 
the dainty handle is a source of joy to the 
little carrier. Often at night, also, the mother 
fills this generous glass with cracked ice and 
with the lid as a covering is thus sure of a cool, 
untainted drink for the child—NMrs A. R. 


A row of small baked tomatoes is an effect- 
ive garnish for a roast fowl which I have seen 
recently—Mrs W. H. Martin. 


@ Why do not hostesses think to heat crackers 
before serving them with salads, cheese, and 
so on? I often see an otherwise perfect tea 
or luncheén marred by the failure to render 
the crackers crisp and fresh in this way. Their 
quality is improved a hundred per cent by heat- 
ing.—O. 


% When using both sugar and flour in a fruit 
pie, stir them together thoroughly before add- 
ing. In this way I avoid iumps of flour in the 
pie atter it is done.—M. E. H. A. 
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Summer Resort Teas 
By ANNIE Bruce 


Up among the hills of one of our inland sum- 
mer resorts stands a large, old-fashioned farm- 
house which for the past two summers has 
been the scene of the gayest and most popular 
little gatherings one can imagine. The daugh- 
ters of the house coming home for the season 
believe it is for the sake of sociability and not 
for the purpose of exhibiting their skill in cook- 
ing that teas and luncheons are given, so every 
three weeks throughout the summer they give 
a quaint, informal tea, which is always original 
and entertaining. Once it was a corn husk 
tea, at which each was given material.to make 
a corn husk doll. These dolls were afterward 
sent to amuse the little ones in a city hospital. 
If a party of young men and maidens have 
never tried making these dolls, they can hardly 
understand the jolly good time and the laugh- 
able array of dolls of every description lined up 
at the finish, that kept us long after our usual 
hour for breaking up. At other times it was a 
wonderland party, or a correspondence and 
misfit teas. 

At all times, small round tables, seating four 
each, were used, instead of one long one. These 
were decorated with a simple jar of flowers in 
the center, often as original as the hostess her- 
self. One very hot day it was nothing but a 
bunch of the tips of different kinds of foliage 
gathered from bushes and trees, which gave a 
delightful air of freshness and coolness to the 
tables. At another time it was the butterfly 
weed, in empty ginger jars. Clover, wild aster 
and the cardinal flower also took their turn, but 
the prettiest of all was the feathery wild carrot 
with maidenhair ferns, not massed, loosely 
placed in old-fashioned glasses. 

Sometimes, as at the wonderland party, these 
little tables were placed under the trees at the 
back of the house. Sometimes they were on 
the broad side piazza, which is entirely hidden 
by vines. If it chanced to be cool or stormy, 


the tables were scattered through the parlors, 
or in the broad hall, with its cheerful open fire. 
Once they were even placed in the roomy old 
attic, when we had what was voted to be the 
best of all, an attic party. 

They did not attempt much in the way of 
food. A few dishes perfectly cooked and served 
were found as satisfactory as though hours 
had been spent in preparing an unlimited vari- 
ety. There was something entirely different 
each time, and when possible, suited to the 
weather also. There was always a dainty hot 
dish or an appetizing cold one. Sometimes it 
was daintily garnished trout, or patties of lob- 
ster or crab. At other times it was a lamb 
souffle, creamed sweetbreads, or croquettes of 
chicken. In a warm spell, instead of a hot 
dish there was a platter of jellied chicken or 
thin, dainty slices of cold roast, or a salad of 
egg, chicken or tongue. Wheat, graham, brown 
and rye bread cut in wafer-thin slices were 
offered, and one cool, rainy day we had waf- 
fles. After the meat or salad there usually came 
some handsomely molded sweet dish, such as 
cherry tapioca, blancmange, jellies, charlotte 
russe, or an old-fashioned country pie with 
fresh, milky white cottage cheese. Sometimes 
the sweet dish was omitted and ice cream 
frozen rice pudding or a fruit ice was served 
instead. 


A Wigwam Dance 
By Mary Dawson 


The wooden platform erected for the dan- 
cing is draped and decorated to suggest the 
tepee. Blankets, bows and arrows, strings of 
beads, skin rugs, etc, are called into play; care 
being taken not to cut off the air from the 
platform by the arrangement of these. A pretty 
background for the platform is formed of green 
boughs and vines. Then, scattered here and 
there about the grounds, are tiny wigwams, 
made from rawhides arranged over poles. The 
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hides are painted in rude hieroglyphics or pic- 
tures and fringed at the edges. Each little 
wigwam contains some refreshment for the 
dance. For one dance the favors are bows and 
arrows, and a charming little figure results in 
which all dance, holding these trophies. Long 
eagle feathers, made respectively from gold 
and silver enamel, are the gifts in another 
round. They are donned by the dancers and 
worn during the rest of the evening. Among 
the others things distributed are chamois or 
buckskin cushions painted or “pyrographed” in 
appropriate designs; little bright beaded arti- 
cles, presumably “made by the Indians”; peace 
pipes, snowshoes, moccasins, wampum belts, 
paddles, fancy baskets and miniature tobog- 
gans. The program for the evening ends with 
a “great medicine dance.” In this the men 
join hands and circle round the girls, the girls 
afterward reversing things and dancing round 
the men. It is possible to serve ice cream from 
baskets of sweet grass and to have a table 
centerpiece for the supper in the form of a 
birch bark canoe filled with water lilies. 
Hatchet bonbonnieres filled with sweets are 
appropriate. 


A Back Yard Lawn Party 


By Marjorie Marcu 


My title is a paradox. But then paradoxes 
often are truth and I once saw, though I had 
not the pleasure of being an invited guest, a 
lawn party in a New York city back yard. 
Anyone who has lived in a city has at times 
been guilty of, I think, pardonable curiosity 
regarding their back-yard neighbors on the 
next street, and I confess I was consumed with 
curiosity about mine. I came to the conclu- 
sion that because of the number of my objects 
of curiosity a girls’ club occupied the house 
that my windows faced, and I grew to be 
rather envious of the good times they had 
when the lights were lighted and their evening 
fun and occupations began. Then came sum- 
mer, and with the windows open their girlish 
voices wafted across the two back yards, and 
it became my idle evening fancy to watch them 
and conjecture about each individual, for, for 
some strange reason, they were always kind 
enough to leave the shutters open, though of 
course they did not dream their thoughtless- 
ness was a pleasure and favor to an unknown 
friend. 

One summer afternoon there were unusual 
signs of activity, and though my place in the 


afternoon was not by my back window, I made 
frequent trips for surveying purposes. Great 
lines were hung from the corner of the small 
back porch to the extreme corner of the fence 
and fastened there, then another from the 
other corner of the house to the other corner 
of the fence, so the lines crossed in the center. 
Then began the hammering of festoons of red, 
white and blue upon the fence, until the bare 
boards were partially and gracefully hidden on 
all three sides. I was more than interested 
by this time. Then came the fastening of 
Japanese lanterns upon the line at close inter- 
vals. I had wondered why my fair friends 
had left their lines so slack. They were clev- 
erer than I, for at this point, with much fun 
and laughter, they dragged forth a long 
clothespole bound tight with red bands of 
cloth, and at the very top a huge Japanese 
umbrella, so where the two lines crossed each 
other they put the pole in place, and the lan- 
terns swung clear above their heads. Then 
they disappeared and a long time elapsed be- 
fore they appeared, bearing little red jardi- 
nieres of cheap pottery. These they placed at 
intervals upon the lawn (what’s in a name? 
I would not have dared say “grass plot,” for 
fear even my whisper might be heard over the 
back fence!). 

One girl bought a huge pile of newspapers 
and then (I was leaning far out of the window 
by this time) six girls emerged from the back 
door, each of them dragging an evergreen 
tree. They were not very big, to be sure. My 
merry friends were not exactly “babes in the 
wood,” but they were trees, and when planted 
in the red jardinieres in crumpled newspapers, 
not in earth, it required only an average 
imagination to forget that the pretty little 
garden spot was a barren back yard in a great 
city. A throne was erected against the brick 
wall of the house, a big arm chair placed on 
a large dry goods box, festooned, of course, 
and made into a charming seat of honor. 

Some birthday, I thought; and it must have 
been. That night the strains of the piano 
floated across to me, as they did almost every 
night, but the flitting girlish figures that joined 
the dance were all in white. Then the Japan- 
ese lanterns were lighted, a few tables brought 
out under the “shade of the trees,” with some 
necessary chairs, and I joined the fun, in 
spirit. They crowned their queen, the laugh- 
ing, pretty birthday favorite, and she sat on 
the throne for a very brief time, for after all 
queens must grow hungry; and then the sup- 
per was spread on the tables, and the girls sat 
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on the grass, the chairs, the steps and every- 
where, and from the open house some music 
began—not the rollicking dance music of the 
hour before, but the harmony of sound that 
commands silence. After that the fun went 
on until the hour grew late and one ‘by one 
the lanterns were dimmed and the white fig- 
ures disappeared. 


Artistic Dinner Decorations 


These dinners have passed into memory, and 
into the corporeal essence, moreover, of some 
very attractive young women. For the gera- 
nium dinner, the hostess carried out a scheme 
of her own. Down the center of the table ex- 
tended a long, narrow box, or succession of 
boxes, of stiff cardboard. Geranium cuttings, 
each bearing large red blossoms and bedded 
in wet tissue paper, filled the boxes. The sides 
of this box arrangement were banked, so to 
speak, with fine ferns. This was done by 
building up a sand bank, on a paper surface, 
against the box, and sticking the ferns in the 
sand. The red of this novel centerpiece was 
matched in the bill of fare with tomato bisque 
soup and the dash of color which maraschino 
cherries gave to the whipped cream surmount- 
ing parfait glasses of chocolate ice. The ice, 
the cream and the cherries were a symphony in 
brown, red and white. 

Everybody was in clover at the dinner with 
this designation, for it was an engagement 
dinner, and in the huge round dish on the table 
were almost clovers enough to hide the bloom- 
ing fiancee in its pink florescence. Radiating 
from the bouquet were pink ribbons, each end- 
ing in a heart, made for the occasion and bear- 
ing a highly sentimental motto. The guests 
tugged at the hearts until the ribbon ends were 
drawn from out the bouquet, and attached to 
one ribbon was found a ring. This, of course, 
betokened the early engagement of the girl 
who drew it. Big clover blossoms and leaves 
were pinned on the lamp shades, and the cards 
were decorated with tiny cupids. Strawberry 
sherbet of a decidedly pink hue was served in 
tall parfait glasses, topped with whipped cream 
and fresh strawberries. 

For the birthday of a dainty college girl, 
the sweet pea was chosen as the flower for 
table decorations, the sweet pea in enchanting 
profusion. In the center of the table was a 
tall vase of beautiful favrile glass, containing 
sweet peas and heaped about with bunches of 
sweet peas in a veritable little mountain, al- 
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most three feet in diameter. There were three 
or four dozens of the peas in each bunch. 
From this fairy structure trailed ribbons, start- 
ing with great, luxurious bows. The guests 
received dinner favors of stick pins of sweet 
pea design, pink and white. 

The prettiest dinner of all was the buttercup. 
A great bouquet of buttercups shed its glory 
over the round table and the entire room. The 
big brass dish which held it was encircled at a 
distance of about eight inches with a row of 
smilax, and outside this was a fringe of the 
flat leaves of the jonquil, all of the same size, 
like a conventional pattern. Narrow ferns 
might take the place of the jonquil leaves at 
a later season. At the plates were bunches of 
jonquils. The candles and the lamp shades” 
were yellow. 


A Golden Wedding 
By K. C. H. 


My parents’ golden wedding anniversary 
occurring in August, I decided to celebrate 
by entertaining in their honor. “Our folks” 
are the kind of self-sacrificing old people who 
think that whatever is done for them is “too 
much trouble,” so the affair was kept a secret 
from them. Our home was larger and better 
arranged, besides, I could entertain much 
more easily in my own home. I was doing my 
own work, my baby daughter was in her 
troublesome “second summer,” and my trusted 
“better half” unavoidably absent; still, in 
spite of all these drawbacks, without a cent’s 
expense (except for material) I entertained 
forty guests very pleasantly, and gave my 
dear old folks a dainty and agreeable surprise, 
that will give them pleasant memories until 
“memory is no more.” 

The invitations were written in gold ink, 
and read thus: 

Mrs Blank— 
At home, three to five p m. 
In honor of Mr and Mrs Samuel Chapin. 
Aug 17, 1851—Aug 17, 1901. 

I don’t know whether this was according 
to form or not, but the invitations looked very 
pretty. They were simply my calling cards, 
and saved considerable time. The house was 
put in order, the baking done, and such deco- 
rations as I could muster were put in place. 
By chance I had a bolt of rich yellow crepe 
paper, which I draped on mantels, etc. Yellow 
asters and nasturtiums were the flowers used, 
and most beautiful they looked, drooping 
over slender vases, or brightening a bank of 
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hides are painted in rude hieroglyphics or pic- 
tures and fringed at the edges. Each little 
wigwam contains some refreshment for the 
dance. For one dance the favors are bows and 
arrows, and a charming little figure results in 
which all dance, holding these trophies. Long 
eagle feathers, made respectively from gold 
and silver enamel, are the gifts in another 
round. They are donned by the dancers and 
worn during the rest of the evening. Among 
the others things distributed are chamois or 
buckskin cushions painted or “pyrographed” in 
appropriate designs; little bright beaded arti- 
cles, presumably “made by the Indians”; peace 
pipes, snowshoes, moccasins, wampum belts, 
paddles, fancy baskets and miniature tobog- 
gans. The program for the evening ends with 
a “great medicine dance.” In this the men 
join hands and circle round the girls, the girls 
afterward reversing things and dancing round 
the men. It is possible to serve ice cream from 
baskets of sweet grass and to have a table 
centerpiece for the supper in the form of a 
birch bark canoe filled with water lilies. 
Hatchet bonbonnieres filled with sweets are 
appropriate. 


A Back Yard Lawn Party 
By Marjorie Marcu 


My title is a paradox. But then paradoxes 
often are truth and I once saw, though I had 
not the pleasure of being an invited guest, a 
lawn party in a New York city back yard. 
Anyone who has lived in a city has at times 
been guilty of, I think, pardonable curiosity 
regarding their back-yard neighbors on the 
next street, and I confess I was consumed with 
curiosity about mine. I came to the conclu- 
sion that because of the number of my objects 
of curiosity a girls’ club occupied the house 
that my windows faced, and I grew to be 
rather envious of the good times they had 
when the lights were lighted and their evening 
fun and occupations began. Then came sum- 
mer, and with the windows open their girlish 
voices wafted across the two back yards, and 
it became my idle evening fancy to watch them 
and conjecture about each individual, for, for 
some strange reason, they were always kind 
enough to leave the shutters open, though of 
course they did not dream their thoughtless- 
ness was a pleasure and favor to an unknown 
friend. 

One summer afternoon there were unusual 
signs of activity, and though my place in the 


afternoon was not by my back window, I made 
frequent trips for surveying purposes. Great 
lines were hung from the corner of the small 
back porch to the extreme corner of the fence 
and fastened there, then another from the 
other corner of the house to the other corner 
of the fence, so the lines crossed in the center. 
Then began the hammering of festoons of red, 
white and blue upon the fence, until the bare 
boards were partially and gracefully hidden on 
all three sides. I was more than interested 
by this time. Then came the fastening of 
Japanese lanterns upon the line at close inter- 
vals. I had wondered why my fair friends 
had left their lines so slack. They were clevy- 
erer than I, for at this point, with much fun 
and laughter, they dragged forth a long 
clothespole bound tight with red bands of 
cloth, and at the very top a huge Japanese 
umbrella, so where the two lines crossed each 
other they put the pole in place, and the lan- 
terns swung clear above their heads. Then 
they disappeared and a long time elapsed be- 
fore they appeared, bearing little red jardi- 
nieres of cheap pottery. These they placed at 
intervals upon the lawn (what’s in a name? 
I would not have dared say “grass plot,” for 
fear even my whisper might be heard over the 
back fence!). 

One girl bought a huge pile of newspapers 
and then (I was leaning far out of the window 
by this time) six girls emerged from the back 
door, each of them dragging an evergreen 
tree. They were not very big, to be sure. My 
merry friends were not exactly “babes in the 
wood,” but they were trees, and when planted 
in the red jardinieres in crumpled newspapers, 
not in earth, it required only an average 
imagination to forget that the pretty little 
garden spot was a barren back yard in a great 
city. A throne was erected against the brick 
wall of the house, a big arm chair placed on 
a large dry goods box, festooned, of course, 
and made into a charming seat of honor. 

Some birthday, I thought; and it must have 
been. That night the strains of the piano 
floated across to me, as they did almost every 
night, but the flitting girlish figures that joined 
the dance were all in white. Then the Japan- 
ese lanterns were lighted, a few tables brought 
out under the “shade of the trees,” with some 
necessary chairs, and I joined the fun, in 
spirit. They crowned their queen, the laugh- 
ing, pretty birthday favorite, and she sat on 
the throne for a very brief time, for after all 
queens must grow hungry; and then the sup- 
per was spread on the tables, and the girls sat 
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on the grass, the chairs, the steps and every- 
where, and from the open house some music 
began—not the rollicking dance music of the 
hour before, but the harmony of sound that 
commands silence. After that the fun went 
on until the hour grew late and one by one 
the lanterns were dimmed and the white fig- 
ures disappeared. 


Artistic Dinner Decorations 


These dinners have passed into memory, and 
into the corporeal essence, moreover, of some 
very attractive young women. For the gera- 
nium dinner, the hostess carried out a scheme 
of her own. Down the center of the table ex- 
tended a long, narrow box, or succession of 
boxes, of stiff cardboard. Geranium cuttings, 
each bearing large red blossoms and bedded 
in wet tissue paper, filled the boxes. The sides 
of this box arrangement were banked, so to 
speak, with fine ferns. This was done by 
building up a sand bank, on a paper surface, 
against the box, and sticking the ferns in the 
sand. The red of this novel centerpiece was 
matched in the bill of fare with tomato bisque 
soup and the dash of color which maraschino 
cherries gave to the whipped cream surmount- 
ing parfait glasses of chocolate ice. The ice, 
the cream and the cherries were a symphony in 
brown, red and white. 

Everybody was in clover at the dinner with 
this designation, for it was an engagement 
dinner, and in the huge round dish on the table 
were almost clovers enough to hide the bloom- 
ing fiancee in its pink florescence. Radiating 
from the bouquet were pink ribbons, each end- 
ing in a heart, made for the occasion and bear- 
ing a highly sentimental motto. The guests 
tugged at the hearts until the ribbon ends were 
drawn from out the bouquet, and attached to 
one ribbon was found a ring. This, of course, 
betokened the early engagement of the girl 
who drew it. Big clover blossoms and leaves 
were pinned on the lamp shades, and the cards 
were decorated with tiny cupids. Strawberry 
sherbet of a decidedly pink hue was served in 
tall parfait glasses, topped with whipped cream 
and fresh strawberries. 

For the birthday of a dainty college girl, 
the sweet pea was chosen as the flower for 
table decorations, the sweet pea in enchanting 
profusion. In the center of the table was a 
tall vase of beautiful favrile glass, containing 
sweet peas and heaped about with bunches of 
sweet peas in a veritable little mountain, al- 


most three feet in diameter. There were three 
or four dozens of the peas in each bunch. 
From this fairy structure trailed ribbons, start- 
ing with great, luxurious bows. The guests 
received dinner favors of stick pins of sweet 
pea design, pink and white. 

The prettiest dinner of all was the buttercup. 
A great bouquet of buttercups shed its glory 
over the round table and the entire room. The 
big brass dish which held it was encircled at a 
distance of about eight inches with a row of 
smilax, and outside this was a fringe of the 
flat leaves of the jonquil, all of the same size, 
like a conventional pattern. Narrow ferns 
might take the place of the jonquil leaves at 
a later season. At the plates were bunches of 
jonquils. The candles and the lamp shades 
were yellow. 


A Golden Wedding 
By K. C. H. 


My parents’ golden wedding anniversary 
occurring in August, I decided to celebrate 
by entertaining in their honor. “Our folks” 
are the kind of self-sacrificing old people who 
think that whatever is done for them is “too 
much trouble,” so the affair was kept a secret 
from them. Our home was larger and better 
arranged, besides, I could entertain much 
more easily in my own home. I was doing my 
own work, my baby daughter was in her 
troublesome “second summer,” and my trusted 
“better half’ unavoidably absent; still, in 
spite of all these drawbacks, without a cent’s 
expense (except for material) I entertained 
forty guests very pleasantly, and gave my 
dear old folks a dainty and agreeable surprise, 
that will give them pleasant memories until 
“memory is no more.” 

The invitations were written in gold ink, 
and read thus: 

Mrs Blank— 
At home, three to five p m. 
In honor of Mr and Mrs Samuel Chapin. 
Aug 17, 1851—Aug 17, 1901. 

I don’t know whether this was according 
to form or not, but the invitations looked very 
pretty. They were simply my calling cards, 
and saved considerable time. The house was 
put in order, the baking done, and such deco- 
rations as I could muster were put in place. 
By chance I had a bolt of rich yellow crepe 
paper, which I draped on mantels, etc. Yellow 
asters and nasturtiums were the flowers used, 
and most beautiful they looked, drooping 
over slender vases, or brightening a bank of 
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green. Having only what my garden afforded, 
the supply was, of course, limited. 

One of the decorative schemes I invented, 
and it proved a taking feature. In a secluded 
corner of the dining room I placed a small 
square table. On this I placed a large white, 
porcelain lined kettle. Around this I piled(?) 
a few stones, green with moss, while a great 
quantity of asparagus was used to bank up 
around the kettle. A potted fern appeared to 
be growing just beside this mock spring. A 
friend gave me an old-fashioned gourd; this 
floated on the “spring,” which was filled with 
fine lemon-orange punch, ice cold, and most 
refreshing. All the guests, except some rela- 
tives of the family, were old people, most of 
whom had knelt by cool New England springs 
in their youth, and this reminder of bygone 
days was quite effective. One old lady cried, 
saying that reminded her more of her “old 
New England home than anything else she 
had seen in Kansas.” When the guests, old 
neighbors and fellow-pioneers of my parents, 
arrived, a carriage was sent to bring the aged 
bride and groom to my house “for dinner,” 
as per arrangement. 

Such a jolly company! A wonderful sad- 
ness came over me, seeing the aged and infirm 
putting aside the tales and memories of their 
strife and sorrows in this new land and re- 
calling early pleasant memories and experi- 
ences. I had to put this feeling aside, how- 
ever, and be a “smiling hostess.” I have 
attended many gatherings, but never one of 
such genuine good feeling and real enjoyment. 
Each one seemed to feel that it was a gala 
day, and that nothing on his part must mar 
the beauty of it. 

Refreshments were served on the lawn, 
consisting of ice cream and cake in consider- 
able variety, the rich gold cake being most 
prominent. Here the speeches of congratula- 
tion were made and the gifts presented. 


Whose Two Dollars? 


A crisp, new two-dollar bill is awaiting an 
owner. It will be sent to somebody soon after 
September 1, and that person will be the one 
who sends to the Editor of Goop HouseKeEeEp- 
ING before that date the best true story or 
anecdote for the Hostess pages—the best story 
or anecdote relating to the table or to some 
phase of entertaining, such as witty sayings, 
amusing mishaps, clever escapes from embar- 
rassing situations, and so on. Short stories 
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or anecdotes are preferred, though longer ones, 
if worth the space required, may be accepted 
and paid for outside the contest. 

Here are two sample anecdotes, actual hap- 
penings, which may suggest others: One is 
the tragic tale of a gentleman, the head of a 
house, who is a good carver and prides himself 
upon the correctness and dignity of his table 
service. One day when he had distinguished 
company to dinner, and a large, finely roasted 
turkey in front of him, he essayed to dismem- 
ber the turkey without rising from his chair, 
The platter was slippery. A determined stroke 
of the knife, a fatal slide, and the turkey 
landed in the carver’s lap. The other anecdote 
concerns a lady of high degree who prides her- 
self upon her dignity and ease as a hostess. 
One of her grand dinners was in progress. 
The table was exquisite, the gaiety was at its 
hight. The service had run smoothly and with- 
out a hitch. A new course was about to be 
served. There was a crash, which caused the 
hearts of the guests to leap into their throats. 
Some of them could not disguise their agita- 
tion, for they knew that just outside the door 
some valuable ware for which the mansion was 
famed had gone to destruction. My lady 
turned not a hair, lost not a syllable of her 
conversation nor a vestige of her color. She 
knew, however, just what had happened. A 
pile of Sevres plates had been dropped and 
smashed to fragments. 

In sending anecdotes, please do not forget 
to write name and address clearly on the sheet. 


Sandwiches 


Brown bread sandwiches are no new thing, 
but those which were constructed for a recent 
occasion by the original hostess were a little 
different, and made a palpable hit. The bread 
was cut extremely thin, of course; and it was 
cut in odd and fanciful shapes with cooky 
cutters. Some of the sandwiches had Neuf- 
chatel cheese for the “lining,” some butter, 
others lettuce, and in some were chopped 
olives. Those which had a thin layer of white 
bread between the brown, and those with 
brown bread between the white layers, were a 
decided novelty. 


At A CompANy LUNCHEON at which Swed- 
ish timbales appear, Marion B. should serve 
each one on a delicate lace doily or a small 
plate with a stalk of watercress beside each. 
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The Foundation Age 
By Dr Atice M. Perry 


“A baby is the most helpless animal that 
grows.” So said my good maid Hannah, and 
so say I. Each little one is a law unto himself, 
and needs—what does he not need? No end 
of things, but first, last, and always, sensible 
love. Not the weak, indulgent love which 
could never deny the little one’s unreasonable 
wishes, but the strong, far-sighted love that 
cares for the present needs, with a wise 
thoughtfulness for the coming man or woman 
of which the dearly loved little one is the 
beginning. 

With the first breath drawn into the lungs 
is set in motion a most wonderful piece of 
mechanism. Such fineness of details, such per- 
fect adjustment of parts and evenness of mo- 
tion, were never reached by man. This is the 
condition when first a normal child is born; 
but only a little time is required to mar this 
perfect thing if the wrong person is at the 
helm. 

Have you ever seen a new-born baby after a 
thorough water bath, pinched, blue, shivering 
and generally uncomfortable? It is wicked, 
nothing less, to serve the little one in this 
‘manner, and I very much doubt whether a 
cnild ever really gets over such thorough treat- 
ment at the beginning of his life. 

Never minding what is usually done, let us 
treat our baby as follows: His eyes should be 
washed immediately after he is born. Use a pad 
of surgeon’s cotton, or a bit of old soft linen, 
and soft warm water. After this he may be 
wrapped warmly and made to wait a little for 
further attention. When his bath is ready, be 
sure that the room is well warmed, and keep 
him wrapped up as much as possible during 
the process. First rub him thoroughly with 
sweet, unsalted lard. Then wash the face, 
hands, neck, under the arms and in the groins 
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with soap and warm water; any good un- 
scented soap will answer. Dry him well and 
rub off all superfluous lard carefully with an 
old towel. Now we have a baby that will be 
almost cold-proof, and with a skin like velvet. 
Then the dressing: First the band, just a 
strip of new, loosely-woven flannel, un- 
hemmed, is pinned smoothly and evenly, but 
not tightly, around him. The diaper should be of 
old soft cotton or linen. Then the little shirt 
of soft wool. Next a flannel skirt and waist, 
in one piece, cut sacque shaped. Begin right 
here a rule which should be imperative for all 
life, and especially so during childhood. Dress 
as much from the shoulders as possible, and do 
not in the slightest degree restrict the waist or 
chest. Over the flannel skirt may go one of 
cambric, and over all the little slip. Then 
wash the mouth carefully; very carefully, for 
the mucous membrane is as easily torn as 
tissue paper. And give baby a teaspoonful of 
water which has been boiled and cooled. 
After such a comfortable beginning a baby 
will usually consent to be wrapped and laid 
quietly down. Make sure that he is out of 


drafts and covered warmly, but do not cover 
his face; give him good air and do not “poke 
and fuss” him. Adopt this last rule not only 
for the first week of his life, but the first year. 


Let him rest as much and as quietly as possi- 
ble. Should he cry a little, never mind; it will 
help to expand his lungs. I believe that I 
should be tempted to pinch a child that never 
cried; only I should not do it. 

During the first few days after his birth be 
sure that baby has plenty of water; when he 
seems hungry, hot water; if you suspect colic, 
hot water; if he demands something and you 
are puzzled, hot water. Give him all that he 
will take. Flush the stomach, bowels and 
kidneys; the little body will be better for it. 
He may have, occasionally, a spoonful of cool 
water, but most of it should be hot. Be careful 
not to burn the tender mouth with the spoon. 
Water is the only thing that should be given to 
a baby till nature’s food is ready. 

During the first two weeks of his life you 
will need only these two rules: Disturb him 
as little as possible, and give him nothing ex- 
cept his natural food and water. The water 
must always be boiled; this rule—the boiled 
one—should hold good during the first two 
years of a child’s life. ‘ 

When a child treated after the foregoing 
rules is not well nourished, there is something 
wrong, and it is wise to take counsel with some 
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good physician. Do not forget that it his (or 
her) intelligent overlooking of the child and 
advice as to its treatment that you need, not 
medicine. It is always safe to shun a doctor 
who asks few questions and uses many drugs. 
There would be less stomach and bowel 
troubles among the little ones. This rule as to 
choice of a physician might well be followed 
by “children of a larger growth.” If we have 
mother’s milk for a baby during the first year 
it should not be hard to care for him. If the 
mother is well and her milk possesses the neces- 
sary constituents, he will eat, sleep, and grow 
strong and cunning every day. Do not nurse 
a baby every time he cries. Once in every two 
hours through the day and twice during the 
night is often enough for the first two or three 
months of a child’s life; after that the intervals 
between feeding should be gradually length- 
ened until at six months he is nursed every 
three hours through the day, and not more than 
once, perhaps not at all, during the night. 

It is unfortunate when we are obliged to re- 
sort to artificial food. It means more than 
double the care and work. A careful study 
must be made of each individual case, and the 
food prescribed and prepared for it alone. Try 
a mixture of cow’s milk first of all, and be sure 
that it cannot be made to do before trying any- 
thing else. There are very few babies, if any, 
who cannot take cow’s milk in one form or 
another. If you can get modified milk pre- 
pared after the directions of the doctor, there 
will probably be little trouble, but the milk 
laboratories are so few and the milk is so ex- 
pensive that few babies can have it. It is im- 
possible to give exact directions for the prep- 
aration of the milk. Each child must be fed 
according to its needs. For young babies the 
milk should be mixed with two parts of water 
in order to sufficiently dilute the casein, which 
is found in a much larger degree in cow’s than 
in human milk. This proportion will not fur- 
nish either fat or sugar enough for an infant 
after the first two or three weeks of its life. 
The top third of the milk after it has stood 
undisturbed for two or three hours is the 
richest in fat, so it is best to use it. Sometimes 
it is necessary to use cream in addition. 

Always use sugar of milk for sweetening; 
cane sugar often causes indigestion and colic, 
and should never be used for a baby. During 
the first two months two heaping teaspoonfuls 
to a pint of food is enough; this should be 
gradually increased until at six months of age 
a child is taking about two to three times as 


much. The amount of milk must also be in- 
creased until at that age, six months, you are 
giving two parts of milk to one of water. Part 
of the water used in the food should be lime 
water; three or four tablespoonfuls to the pint 
is none too much. Be careful not to allow any 
particles of undissolved lime to enter the milk. 

While there can be no absolute rules for the 
mixing of baby’s food, there are some for its 
preparation. There is no objection to a mix- 
ture of milk from several cows; on some ac- 
counts it is the safest for a baby. If it is a 
possible thing, have it brought to you as soon 
as it is milked; it should never be churned 
about the streets in a wagon for several hours 
before it reaches you. In warm weather it 
should be brought both morning and night, 
and should be artificially cooled as soon as 
possible. Keep it in earthen crocks and always 
covered. Everything used about the prepara- 
tion of the food or in the feeding should be 
scrupulously clean. Have a goodly number of 
crocks, measures, spoons, bottles and rubber 
nipples. Always use the nipples which are 
thimble-shaped. These can easily be turned 
and scrubbed with a brush kept especially for 
that purpose. When they are not in use keep 
them in a cup of clean water which has a pinch 
of baking soda in it. The bottles should always 
be perfectly smooth inside so as to afford no 
lurking place for stale milk. 

“Baby killers” are so seldom seen nowadays 
that it seems almost unnecessary to speak of 
them. I refer to the old-fashioned rubber and 
glass tubes reaching to the bottom of the bottle. 


It is absolutely impossible to keep these tubes. 


clean. They are “baby killers” in every sense 
of the word, and it should be made a criminal 
offense to sell one. 

During the first ten months of his life do not 
feed baby anything besides his milk. After 
that let him have, once or twice a week, a few 
teaspoonfuls of the juice from a broiled beef- 
steak. He may have a slice of “zwieback” in 
his hands to suck and nibble as he pleases. 
While teething this will be a great comfort to 
him. Or, in place of the “zwieback” he may 
have a slice of stale bread which has been dried 
slowly in the oven until it is hard. He may 
also have a little orange juice; two teaspoonfuls 
every other day, but care must be taken that 
this is not given near a feeding time. Milk and 
orange juice do not form a pleasant combina- 
tion in a baby’s stomach. 

Up to one year of age the foods mentioned 
above are all that baby will need to keep him 
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in good condition. The teething period is usu- 
ally well under way at this age (one year), 
and baby will very likely have some digestive 
disturbances which are laid to that process; it 
is more likely that the trouble is due to changes 
which take place in the digestive apparatus at 
this time. The shape of the stomach changes, 
the glandular activity of both it and the intes- 
tines is much increased; in fact, the whole of 
the digestive tract becomes more active, and 
able to take care of a heavier diet than here- 
tofore. Especial care is necessary in feeding a 
child through this period, particularly if it 
comes during warm weather. 

At ten months of age babies usually have 
their first six teeth, the first two lower middle 
incisors appearing the first six or eight months, 
the four upper ones following close after. 
Next appear the two lateral lower incisors, and 
then four molars, two below and two above. 
These teeth usually make their appearance 
before the fifteenth month. After that come 
the stomach and eye teeth; these are usually 
through by the twentieth month. From two 
years to two and a half the second four molars 
appear. The ages given above are, of course, 
only approximate. The second set of teeth be- 
gins to replace the first at the fifth or sixth 
year. 

THE WEANING TIME 


Wean a baby during cool weather, if possi- 
ble; so the best time may be a little before or 
after the beginning of the second year. Should 
the birthday of the child come during mid- 
summer, it would be well to nurse him through 
until September or October. If he becomes ill 
there is no food like the mother’s milk for him. 
Sometimes it is well to partly wean him and 
still keep the natural food. 

Unless for some reason a rapid weaning is 
imperative, it is best to let the process extend 
over six or eight weeks. Begin by feeding 
milk twice daily, then oftener, until the entire 
food during the day is artificial, while the 
mother’s milk is kept for bedtime and night. 
Do not give clear milk at first. One pint of 
milk, one-fourth pint of barley water, three 
tablespoonfuls each of cream and lime water 
and one and one-half ounces of sugar of milk 
make a mixture which is approximately right. 
About three pints of liquid food is all that a 
child one year old can comfortably take care 
of. If he seems not well nourished upon that 
amount, do not increase the quantity of liquid 
but give more of the solids. It must be borne 
in mind that all changes in food should be 


gradual. The amount and frequency of the 
beef and orange juice may be increased, the 
hard bread may be softened with hot water 
or milk and fed in that way. Oatmeal which 
has been boiled for two hours and strained is 
a valuable food at this time. It may be eaten 
cold or steamed; as a jelly with milk upon it, 
or warmed and mixed with milk. 

After the fifteenth month beef tea or lamb 
broth may be given; or the yolk of a fresh 
egg, which has been boiled for twenty min- 
utes, will be relished and is easily digested. 
A child fifteen months old may eat for break- 
fast steamed oatmeal jelly with milk on it, 
and a baked banana; at 10 o’clock milk and 
hard bread; at 1 o’clock a cup of beef tea or 
the egg yolk and bread; afternoon lunch, oat- 
meal with milk or junket; for supper, milk. 

From now on the child may have more and 
more variety of food, but it should all be sim- 
ple and well cooked. If he keeps well he 
may, by the time he is two years old, be eating 
rice, well cooked, scraped beef, beef tea or 
plain broth, baked apple or apple sauce, and 
orange juice. These, with the oatmeal jelly, 
milk and the hard bread, make a good variety 
for a child of that age. We may continue to 
make additions to his bill of fare, but care 
should be taken that he has three or more 
glasses of milk every day. Lamb chops, fresh 
fish (not fried), oatmeal, a preparation of 
wheat, corn meal, homemade gingerbread or 
snaps, steamed prunes and baked custards may 
be added to his diet. He may also begin to 
eat a little fresh ripe fruit but avoid straw- 
berries and all small, seedy fruits. Fresh 
peaches usually agree with young children. 
Care should be taken that they do not eat 


fruit which is either under or overripe. 
[To be concluded next month.] 


BATHING THE Face often in hot water will 
remove the oily appearance so common in hot 
weather and produce a delightfully cool feel- 
ing afterward. A little powdered borax or a 
few drops of ammonia added to the water will 
render the remedy still more effective—Mrs 
Carrie Lawton. 


THe Common GARDEN PEPPERGRASS’ is used 
by only one person, where it should be used 
by ten, for flavoring purposes. Before the 
plant begins to flower it should be cut and the 
leaves used. They give a flavor that is quite 
unobtainable in any other way.—Annie Bruce. 
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Bathing for Health 
By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


Why has not man web feet and wits obtuse, 

A love of water unrestrained, profuse? 

For this good reason: Man is not a goose. 
—Anon. 

August is the month ef sea bathing—the 
month in the year when hygienic precept 
and personal preference seem at last to be at 
one. Many of us are compelled regretfully to 
admit that during the preceding eleven months 
we have come short in plain living and serene 
thinking, in deep breathing and systematic 
muscle culture. We have been gay at mid- 
night and sluggish in the morning; we have 
inhaled the fagged-out atmosphere of streets 
and shops, and left the dewy freshness of the 
fields to the tramp in the fence corner; we 
have worked beyond our strength and experi- 
mented with our digestive capacity. The salt 
plunge good for us? Impossible to doubt it. 
We muse cheerfully on the thousands (or is 
it millions?—figures never will stay in our 
memory) of little canals scattered by the 
beneficent hand of nature all over our persons, 
as thick as grass in May, each one eager to 
eliminate its burden of impurity and absorb 
its drop or two of cleansing refrigerant salt, 
and so into the water we 

“Go when the morning shineth, 
Go when the noon is bright, 
Go when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night,”— 
and straightway forget that too much of a 
good thing is exactly the reverse of good, and 
that the only substance under heaven of which 
it is impossible to obtain more than enough is 
fresh air. 

Indeed most of the benefits usually ascribed 
to sea bathing are due to the breathing of salt 
air. The ideal ocean bath comprises the plunge, 
the moment of benumbing cold, the immediately 
succeeding moment of irradiating warmth 
(in which the strength of individual vitality 
asserts its supremacy over a destroying ele- 
ment), then the hard rub and quick run along 
the beach, by which means a possibly reluctant 
reaction is triumphantly realized. If, even 
after an hour or two, there is a feeling of 
chilliness or lassitude, it is convincing proof 
that the plunge has not been swift enough nor 
the exercise following it energetic enough. 
Where the circulation is poor, an indoor dip 
into salt water at 80 degrees is quite suffi- 
ciently chilling. 

A delicate woman might as well go out to 


slay a lion with a paper knife as to oppose 
her feeble spark of warmth for more than a 
few seconds at a time to the death-cold clutch 
of ocean. Cold is a powerful tonic. So js 
hardship. So is privation. Each stimulates 
the vital powers to their utmost; and when 
the forces of defense have been weakened by 
indoor living, complex foods and _ shallow 
breathing, they are further injured by being 
subjected to an overpowering assault. To 
come back to nature is profitable only when 
we fully understand that nature is not sympa- 
thetic, nor refined, nor considerate of our 
feelings. She is the original strong-minded 
woman. If we are hardy enough to defy her 
she will allow us to survive; if we are not she 
won't. In the right use of air and water, food 
and exercise, are undoubted health and 
strength; but if we neglect all other means of 
physical well-being, and stake our faith on 
water alone, we are deceived. ‘Nature never 
did betray the heart that loved her,” but it 
must be a steadfast all-the-year round love, not 
a fancy of the overheated season. 

The popularity of bathing as a cure-all 
arises from its ease of application and from 
its appeal to the instinctive desire for clean- 
liness. Thousands of women, indifferent to 
every other law of health, soak themselves in 
hot water and shock themselves with cold 
water at every season of the year, from sheer 
love of fastidious physical purity. To be 
daintily clean from head to foot is the chief of 
personal charms. And yet such a condition 
may co-exist with bad health, and bad health 
is but another name for internal uncleanness. 
The skin is a good servant, but it rightfully 
refuses to do all the work of elimination that 
should fall upon liver and kidneys, lungs and 
muscles. Any kind of active, perspiration- 
producing exercise, followed by a swift sponge 
bath in tepid water, is more cleansing and 
beautifying than protracted bathing, and in- 
comparably more strengthening. The active 
woman is healthier and therefore cleaner than 
she whose only recreation is languid saunter- 
ing, and who simmers in her bath twice a 
week throughout the year. The very finest 
form of bathing is but a poor substitute for 
exercise. Water and steam tend to depress 
vitality; muscular activity creates sympathetic 
activity and strength, not only in the skin but 
in every stagnant organ of the body. 

Those who soak themselves too frequently 
in water or steam, and claim that they lose 
nothing but impurity by the process, should 
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recall the action of the wise cook who, when 
she wishes to extract the strength from her 
materials, subjects them to a prolonged hot 
bath. The living tissue struggles to retain 
its vigor under the debilitating influence, but 
succumbs at last, and the water-weakened vic- 
tim is advised by the manufacturer of her bath 
cabinet that an electric battery is what she 
needs to increase vitality. Having sent her 
one contrivance to reduce her strength, it is 
certainly doing the fair thing to send her an- 
other to restore it. In process of time she dis- 
covers that an electric appliance is to be valued 
solely for its enlivening influence on the 
imagination, and that more electric life can be 
obtained from a day of pleasure in the open 
air than from any number of tedious hours 
before a battery. 

The best effects of a bath can be obtained 
only when it is accompanied by a fatiguing 
but not exhausting amount of muscular ex- 
ertion. In this respect the least-favored inland 
woman has superior advantages. She spends 
the hot August morning in baking bread or 
scrubbing floors or canning fruit. By 10 
o'clock or earlier her work is finished, and her 
garments, drenched with perspiration, are 
flung over the top of the roofless, out-of-door 
bath-house, which country people know and 
enjoy. Then, from a tub of water of the same 
temperature as the atmosphere, she sponges 
herself from head to foot, and after donning 
wrapper and slippers she wanders “lonely as 
a cloud” back to a half-hour rest on the coolest 
bed in the house. Next to an approving con- 
science, what could be more soothing and re- 
freshing than a bath of that nature? The ex- 
ercise preceding it need not necessarily be of 
a domestic character. It might consist of golf 
or tennis, bicycle or horseback riding, or 
ordinary brisk walking. The essential point, 
so far as health is concerned, is that perspira- 
tion shall be induced every day in the year by 
interested muscular exertion, not by languid 
submission to outward stimulus. 


Peach Stains and Rust 
By Bee PRaAcTICcAL 


Every rose has its thorn, and the fragrance 
of peaches always reminds me of chloride of 
lime—not by contrast, but by association; for 
it brings to my housekeepery sense that it is 
surely nearing the time for the yearly supply of 
javelle water to be prepared for the undoing of 
fruit stains. This is not an agreeable duty, but 


incidentally, one’s fingernails are beautiful to 
behold after preparing this bleach. Double the 
recipe if you own pails or bottles large enough. 
Put into separate pails one pound of chloride of 
lime and two pounds of salsoda; pour over 
each three quarts of hot water and boil ten 
minutes, stirring occasionally till dissolved. 
Pour together, strain and let settle, and when 
perfectly clear dip into bottles and keep tightly 
corked. Use about one-sixth strength, diluting 
with water. Allow stained articles to remain 
in the solution from five to ten minutes, where- 
upon the stains should start by rubbing. Use 
a little stronger for obstinate spots. Wash and 
rinse thoroughly and immediately after using. 
It is a good plan to attend to this matter early 
on blue Monday and then let the articles go 
through the regular laundry processes. This is 
the only safe and sure thing that I know of 
for removing peach stains which have been 
“set,” and it acts like magic on all other 
stains, rust excepted. Rust stains may be re- 
moved by having the article so marred first 
wet and well soaped; then take a very hot iron 
and on it lay a wet cloth and when the heat 
makes this cloth steam, lay the yellow blotches 
on over it and rub on a little oxalic acid with 
the finger. The heat and moisture accelerate 
the effect of the acid. When the rust disap- 
pears the cloth must have the same care as is 
necessary after using the javelle water. 


New TREATMENT OF CEREALS—Dr Alexander 
P. Anderson of Columbia university has made 
a discovery which he believes will greatly en- 
hance the value of cereal grains as food. The 
dry heating of the grains, he says, breaks up the 
crystal granules of starch therein contained 
more thoroughly than docs the usual cooking 
in water, and thus makes the starch more 
readily digestible. Grains dried in this way, he 
says, can be kept indefinitely, or as well as if 
uncooked. The drying, or cooking, which is 
done in a saturated atmosphere, sterilizes the 
grain, greatly expands it in bulk, and renders it 
quickly soluble in the mouth. The transforma- 
tion of starch into sugar by the saliva is more 
completely carried out, in Dr Anderson's opin- 
ion, and the digestive process aided. Different 
flavors may be imparted to the grain by dif- 
ferent durations and degrees of heat. 


Peacu Stains will be instantly removed if, 
before putting water on her hands, the house- 
keeper will rub them thoroughly with the 
peach parings.—Alex. 
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A Cooking School Dinner 
Served at the New England Cooking School 


The menu of a dinner recently prepared at 
the New England cooking school of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute consisted of celery 
soup, roast chicken, potatoes in the half shell, 
string beans, cheese balls with dressed lettuce, 
and Sicilian sorbet. 

For the celery soup you may utilize the out- 
side stalks of the celery, saving the tender bits 
inside for a salad or for serving on the table. 
Scrape them and wash thoroughly, then cut in 
small pieces; three cupfuls will be required to 
make one quart of soup. Cook in one pint of 
boiling water until soft and rub through a 
sieve. Scald two and one-half cups of milk 
with one slice of onion, strain it over the cel- 
ery. Make a binding of four tablespoons of 
flour and three tablespoons of butter, pour over 
it the boiling milk and celery, stir to a creamy 
smoothness. Season with salt and pepper. 

To roast a chicken, clean it thoroughly in- 
side and out. Put the hand inside and care- 
fully draw out all the giblets, taking great care 
not to break the gall, for the escape of even a 
small portion of the bile it contains would 
ruin the flavor of the fowl. Tear out carefully 
the lungs, a red, spongy substance which lies 
on either side of the backbone. The ki.'1eys 
must also be taken out, and the windpipe, 
which will be found like a bit of hollow tube 
in the neck. Cut out the oil bag in the tail, 
then wash the chicken very thoroughly inside 
and out with a piece of wet cheesecloth. Never 
put a fowl to soak in water. Wipe it dry, then 
stuff it. Put the dressing by spoonfuls in at 
the neck end, using enough to sufficiently fill 
the skin so the bird will look plump when 
roasted. Do not stuff ‘it too full or it may 
burst. Put the rest of the stuffing inside the 
body and bring the skin together with a 
skewer. To truss it, draw the thighs close to 
the body and hold by running a steel skewer 
under the middle joint, through the body, out 
again exactly opposite. Cut a piece about an 
inch wide from the nec skin and with it fas- 


ten the legs together at the ends, or cross the 
drumsticks, tie securely, and fasten to the tail, 
Put the wings close to the body and run an- 
other skewer through the wing, body and other 
wing on the opposite side. Turn the chicken 
on its breast, cross the string attached to tail 
piece and draw it around each end of the upper 
skewer, fasten the string in a knot and cut off 
the ends. Now place the bird on a rack ina 
dripping pan and dust it all over with salt, 
rub three tablespoons of butter till creamy and 
spread on the breast and legs. Dredge the 
chicken and the bottom of the pan with flour, 
Set in a hot oven; when the flour is well 
browned reduce the heat and baste every ten 
minutes till the chicken is cooked. Melt four 
tablespoons of butter in two-thirds of a cup 
of boiling water for basting, and if this is not 
enough, pour in one cup of boiling water. 
Baste every ten minutes till the chicken is 
cooked. Turn it frequently that it may brown 
evenly. A four-pound chicken will roast in 
one and one-half hours. 


Potatoes in the Half Shell 


Bake six medium-sized potatoes; when they 
are soft cut a slice from the top of each and 
scoop out the potato. Mash it, add two table- 
spoons of butter, salt, pepper, two tablespoons 
of hot milk and the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff. Put this mixture back into the skins, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and bake for five 
minutes in a very hot oven. 


To prepare string beans, peel off the strings, 
cut the beans in short pieces and cook till ten- 
der in boiling water, adding salt during the last 
half hour of cooking. Drain, season with salt, 
pepper and butter. 

Cheese balls make a delicious dish to serve 
as a cheese course at dinner. Mix one table- 
spoon of flour, one and one-half cups of grated 
mild cheese, a quarter of a teaspoon of salt and 
a dash of cayenne. Beat whites of three eggs 
very stiff into the dry mixture, shape into 
small balls and roll in cracker dust, then fry in 
deep fat and drain on brown paper. Serve 
immediately on lettuce leaves with a bowl of 
French dressing, pouring a few spoonfuls over 
each plate of lettuce and cheese ball. 
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For the Sicilian sorbet use three pints of 
peaches. Press the fruit through a sieve. Add 
one cup of sugar to one cup of water and boil 
to a syrup, then add the fruit pulp, two cups 
of orange juice and two tablespoons of lemon 
juice. Freeze with three parts of ice to one 
of salt. 


The August Preserving Kettle 


When one puts up the fleshy varieties of 
fruit—peaches, pears, plums, apricots—the 
steamer ought to be called into use. If heated 
to steaming instead of being cooked in a boil- 
ing syrup, the fruit may be kept whole and 
look nicer as well as keep much of its flavor. 
Peaches, plums and apricots need only a few 
minutes of a steam bath; pears of the hard 
variety ought to stay in long enough to be 
easily pricked by a straw. Make a rich syrup 
as directed in the July Goop HouseKeEpING, 
put the steamed fruit in the cans, cover with 
the syrup till it overflows the jar, and seal im- 
mediately. Blackberries, blueberries and huc- 
kleberries may be used in the same way, stand- 
ing the jars filled with fruit in boiling water 
for about ten minutes before covering with 
syrup. While paring peaches and pears for 
canning, lay each piece in cold water, to which 
the juice of a lemon has been added, until 
ready to use. If this is not done the fruit will 
discolor; for the same reason, use nothing 
but a silver knife to cut and pare the fruit. Do 
not allow the fruit to stay in the water, how- 
ever, any longer than is necessary, as the juices 
will be lost. 


Pears Preserved in Their Own Juice 

Wash the fruit thoroughly before it is pared, 
then put the parings in a porcelain kettle, add- 
ing a quart and a half of water to every four 
pounds of parings. Set on the fire and allow 
it to cook to a mush, meanwhile have the fruit 
being steamed till tender. Put the fruit in hot 
jars and cover. Strain the juice from the 
fruit parings in a jelly bag and boil it up with 
one pint of sugar to one quart of juice. Pour 
it boiling over the pears and seal. If one de- 
sires a little sharper flavor than is afforded by 
the fruit alone, add one lemon, rind and juice, 
to one quart of the pear juice. If preferred, 
a small bit of green ginger root may be used 
instead of the lemon. 
Whole Peaches in a Rich Syrup 

Pare the peaches carefully and put equal 
weights of fruit and sugar in layers in a deep 
porcelain kettle. Add one pint of water to 
four pounds of the fruit. Let it cook slowly 


until the peaches are tender, then lift them 
carefully on a slitted wooden spoon and lay 
on platters. 


Set in the sun, covering with a 


wire netting to keep off flies. Boil the syrup 
till thick and clear, then put in the peaches 
again and cook for a minute or two. Put into 
cans and seal. If you wish a delicious flavor 
add a dozen blanched peach kernels before 
cooking the fruit. 

Peach Butter 

Pare and pit ripe peaches, cook them till they 
are like a thick marmalade. They require 
close watching, they burn so easily. Add a 
quarter of a pound of sugar to one pound of 
fruit and cook again till the preserve is almost 
solid. It may be kept in a stone jar. 

Plum or Apricot Jam 

Choose fine perfect fruit for jam and break 
the skins slightly before putting over the fire. 
It needs no water and the sugar is not to be 
added until it grows pulpy. Lift out the pits, 
smash with a hammer and add the kernels to 
the jam. To each pound of pulp add one 
pound of sugar and simmer gently for an hour, 
when it should be ready to put in tumblers. 

PRESERVING WISDOM 

Preserve the best fruit; it is poor economy 
to put up inferior fruit, which needs more 
sugar and is lacking in flavor. 

Small pears or peaches which are not good 
enough to can may be made into excellent 
sweet pickle; the spices provide what flavor the 
fruit lacks. The rule for any sort of sweet 
pickle is seven pounds of fruit, one pint of 
vinegar and three and one-half pounds of 
brown sugar. Let the spices accord with your 
own taste. 

After fruit has been canned for a week or 
two if there are no air bubbles and the tops 
are slightly indented, it is keeping all right. 
If the conditions are the opposite, immediately 
empty it out, boil it up and use at once. It is 
no use wasting sugar in trying to make it keep. 

Do not preserve at once more fruit than 
will fill two or three jars. It will be over- 
cooked before it can be canned. 

Never use more than three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit when 
canning it; that proportion makes a very rich 
Syrup. 

When making jelly or fruit juice first 
wring the jelly bag out of very hot water. You 
will save just so much juice, which would 
otherwise be absorbed. 

After dissolving the sugar in the juice for 
a jelly, only boil up a small quantity at a 
time; it will take longer, but its keeping quali- 
ties and its flavor will be twice as good as if 
all boiled at once. 

None of the small fruits require water added 
to them for jam or jelly; of course water adds 
to the juice, but a fairly ripe fruit has juice 
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enough. Put a small quantity of the fruit, 
mashed, in a preserving kettle and allow it to 
cook for a minute, stirring it well, then add 
the remainder of the fruit by degrees and cook 
gently but steadily till soft, then add the sugar. 

Keep all fruit in a dark place; light bleaches 
the color out of it. Ifa dark cupboard is not 
available, wrap each jar in blue or brown paper 
and tie about the neck. 


A Steam Cooker Luncheon 
By B. Hitt 


I invited some friends to show them what 
could be done on one burner of a gas stove, 
to demonstrate the advantage of Goop House- 
KEEPING recipes and a steam cooker. Six ladies 
responded. The steamer was carried from the 
stove, and as it was hot I placed it on a box 
on the veranda, where the ladies were com- 
fortably seated in rocking chairs. 

The bill of fare consisted of cream of celery 
soup, stewed veal (from Miss Downing, in 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING), potatoes (cut in small 
pieces, cooked in a napkin to keep them white, 
as the steamer is new), corn on the cob, 
steamed brown bread, butter and bread pud- 
ding with hard sauce. The whole luncheon 
was served hot, each course being kept in the 
steamer till wanted and the ladies helping 
themselves from the table. The hostess had 
a delightful time, in spite of the maid failing 
to keep her promise to be on hand to help. 

In making the cream of celery soup, the 
celery was cut in small pieces, also the white 
leaves were put in a pan with a little boiling 
water and placed in the steamer. When nearly 
ready to serve I added milk and seasoning and 
flaked rice to thicken, with a dash of “onion 
salt” for flavor. The veal was exactly as 
Miss Downing gave in the July magazine, 1901, 
except that I placed it in the steamer instead 
of the back of the stove. The brown bread 
is the quantity for a one-pound baking powder 
can. I used one-half cup each of corn meal, 
graham flour, sour milk and hot water, one- 
fourth cup molasses, one-half teaspoon soda 
and a little salt. Steam two hours. I first 
poured the boiling water on the corn meal, 
letting it stand and swell, then I sifted the 
graham flour into the corn and water. I put 
the soda in the cup with sour milk and 
molasses, stirred the whole briskly and put in 
greased can and tied the cover on. The bread 
pudding was made from Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
with some additions of my own. The bread 
was pieces of white, whole wheat and graham, 


which gave it a marbled appearance. I used 
one quart of milk, two eggs (one is given in 
the recipe), a little sugar, a sprinkle of nut- 
meg and cocoa, and I added cinnamon. The 
sauce was butter creamed with confectioners 
sugar and the beaten white of egg. 


Bass a la Saragossa 


One of the most delicious preparations of 
fish the writer ever tasted was bass a la Sara- 
gossa, as cooked by Mrs Gesine Lemcke before 
a big audience. The fish was a particularly 
fine one, weighing five or six pounds. She 
cleaned it and washed it, laid it at full length 
in a drainer and boiled it in a long porcelain 
kettle. The drainer had tall upright handles 
at each end, by which it was let down into the 
boiling liquor. It was by no means plain salt 
water in which it was boiled; it was the fine 
seasoning of the liquor which made the finely- 
flavored fish. This liquor was prepared as fol- 
lows: Four tablespoons of butter were put in 
a spider with half a cup of finely chopped onion, 
one teaspoon of salt and a quarter of a tea- 
spoon of pepper. This was cooked five min- 
utes; to it were added half a cup of mush- 
rooms, chopped fine, half a cup of mushroom 
liquor, one small carrot, chopped, one quart 
of white stock and one bottle of white wine. 
If you would rather leave out the wine, use a 
quart of water with one cup of lemon juice. 
This mixture is boiled for a few minutes, then 
strained and poured over the fish. It boiled 
very slowly, scarcely bubbling, and was kept 
closely covered. When cooked the drainer 
was lifted out and the fish slipped carefully on 
a hot platter. It was garnished with fried 
oysters, fried scallops, slices of lemon and bou- 
quets of parsley. The sauce which accompa- 
nied it was deliciously flavored. Two table- 
spoons of flour and four tablespoons of butter 
were rubbed to a paste in a hot saucepan; to it 
were added one cup of white stock and one 
cup of the liquor from the fish. It was cooked 
slowly for five minutes and strained. Just 
before sending to the table the yolks of two 
eggs were added to it and one tablespoon of 
lemon juice. 


Ir LAMP BuRNERS, after being used a few 
months, are boiled in lye water, the light is 
improved wonderfully—Mrs R. P. Redfield. 


Letters fresh from the mail laid on the 
breakfast plate, are said by the London Lancet 
to be a possible source of infection. 
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A Gas Range Dinner 
By KaTHARINE SWAN 


No one stroke of gas stove economy is so 
effective, both as regards the gas bill, the 
housewife’s own comfort and health, as a 
dinner, whether course or family, cooked with 
only one oven burner, or at the most with the 
assictance of one top burner for starting vege- 
tab!-s or preparing liaisons. The average range 
in use has a sixteen-inch oven and few such 
ranves are now built in which it is not possible 
to «ccomplish this. In fact, in many localities 
where the population has increased out of all 
proportion to the capacity of the gas mains, 
an’ the house piping was never put in with 
any idea that women would install so many 
gas ranges, it is impossible to use both the 
top and ovens of a range at the same time. 
Then the double oven dinner is the salvation 
of ‘he late or half-cooked dinner. 

in the modern range it is easy to roast in 
the lower or broiling oven, since the jets of 
flanie in the oven burner are slightly swerved 
upward toward the bottom of the upper oven 
instead of directly downward into the lower 
oven, which, in the average old-time range, 
was designed chiefly for broiling. If the range 
in use has an abestos interlining between the 
two ovens, water will not boil so quickly as in 
a range without. On the other hand, in such 
an oven the jets of flame almost always turn 
upward, instead of downward, overcoming the 
effect of the asbestos to a certain extent. 
Thousands of women are doing just this kind 
of gas cooking and have learned to cut off all 
excess heat, steam and smells in their kitchens, 
both winter and summer. 

Here is a dinner for six persons; so far 
as the gas range played a part in it. Of course 
everything was prepared, and the actual cook- 
ing consumed but one hour and twenty min- 
utes. Two burners were used but five minutes, 
part of the front one alone sixty-five minutes, 
and during the last ten the front one was 
turned on full. The range on which it was 
cooked is a pressed steel with asbestos inter- 
lining between the ovens and with drop oven 
doors. The menu furnished by the range 
began with cream of spinach soup. The fish 
course was merged with the entree and became 
deviled shrimps in shells. Fillets of any fish 
might have been substituted, and as the roast 
was put in early and finished twenty minutes 
before the last of the dinner was cooked, 
baked stuffed individual service of fish might 
also have been substituted in the lower oven. 


The roast was beef. With this were served 
stuffed tomatoes and mashed potatoes. The 
dessert was a gluten quince pudding. 

On the first trial it may not prove easy to 
accomplish so much with satisfactory results, 
but a little practice will overcome difficulties. 
Do not attempt to use pots with long handles. 
They will be missing after several attempts. 
This dinner called out three pots with side lips 
and agate covers without wooden knobs, and 
with handles which drop on the sides, called 
in New England a bale handle. These kettles 
fit in under the top grate. 

Five minutes after the two burners were 
lighted a five-pound roast of beef was put into 
the oven unsalted, without moisture and stand- 
ing on one end in a pan into which it just 
fitted. It was a standing rib, and these are 
the hardest of all roasts to cook in the lower 
oven satisfactorily. An ordinary porterhouse 
or short rib roast, with the bone removed 
and rolled, cooks admirably. The standing 
rib roast was treated as if beefsteak. When 
one end was seared over, it was turned and 
the other end presented to the flames. In 
eight minutes both were brown and the roast 
arranged as a standing roast in the pan. If 
a pan too large for the roast is used, the 
uncovered surface will present an area from 
which smoke will rise. Twelve minutes was 
allowed to the pound, and in one hour it was 
taken out, possibly better done than lovers of 
rare roast beef or beef a Il’ Anglais would like, 
but up to the taste of the average family. 
The meat was not basted nor seasoned until 
half cooked and was turned when half done. 

At the same time the meat was put in the 
lower or broiling chamber to roast, the spinach 
for the soup was put in the upper oven on 
the bottom. It requires longer of course to 
cook vegetables where they are not started 
on top of the stove. This spinach was cooked 
in its own juice twelve minutes or until it 
could be passed through a sieve. At the same 
time a smaller side lip kettle with a cover 
was filled with the water required for the 
soup and put into the upper oven. Another 
kettle a little larger with water sufficient to 
cook potatoes was also set into the oven. As 
soon as the water bubbled the potatoes were 
put in to boil, but were cut in halves, pared, 
as they were to be mashed and whipped. 
When cooked they were dried off in the oven 
as if on top of the stove. The milk to whip 
into them and the butter were melted together 
in the oven. 

The pudding was made of gluten bread, 
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quince preserves, two eggs, a cup and a half 
of milk, and required slow cooking for fifty 
minutes on the upper rack of the top oven. 
While spinach was pressed through the sieve, 
the liaison or thickening of flour, butter and 
a cup of milk was cooked in the oven in a 
small, shallow pan without lumping or requir- 
ing the services of a sieve. The soup was given 
its final fifteen minutes’ cooking in the upper 
ot 2n to be served with a spoonful of whipped 
cream in each plate. Nothing in its cooking 
injured its color, and it was a fashionable 
emerald green. For the uninitiated I might 
explain that a liaison is a thickening of the 
yolks of eight eggs added to one pint of cream, 
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only seven degrees, with the window open 
about ten minutes of the time, and the only 
odors in the room were those escaping from 
the roasting meat when the oven door was 
opened. 

Many variations on this dinner are possible. 
It is only a sample course dinner cooked with 
part of one oven burner and it will repay in 
comfort if nothing else to light one oven 
burner on a hot summer day and use the 
upper oven, even if the lower one does not 
hold a roast. If you haven’t a hot water 
supply a large pan of water may be placed 
under the flame then, and the services of a top 
burner to provide dishwater are not required. 


INDIVIDUAL SALADS, TOMATO 


added to the soup when taken from the fire. 
If cooked in the soup it would curdle. 

The meat was removed from the oven and 
closely covered to stand until the flame was 
put out, when it was returned to the oven. 


When the roast was removed there still 
remained twenty minutes of the eighty. The 
filling for the tomatoes and the deviled 
shrimp mixture were both prepared before- 
hand on one top burner, of course. The front 
flame was turned on full after removing the 
roast, both for the sake of the boiling potatoes 
and of the mixtures to be browned. The 
tomatoes were placed in the upper oven on the 
top rack. The deviled shrimp shells went 
under the flame on the broiling grid. After 
ten minutes the tomatoes went in beside them, 
and in ten minutes more the flame was turned 
out. 

During this time the temperature of the 
kitchen, which is a small one, had been raised 


AND 


CUCUMBER WITH LETTUCE | 


If the top oven is not full at such times and 
there is a stock pot on top of the stove, shut 
that flame off and set the soup pot in the upper 
oven. 


[Individual Salads 


One may serve summer salads very attract- 
ively in individual fashion. Cut a cucumber 
in two and scoop out in solid shape the inside. 
Cut it in tiny cubes, lay the shell of the cu- 
cumber on lettuce leaves and fill with the cut 
cucumber, marinated for a few minutes in a 
French dressing. Garnish with a spoonful of 
mayonnaise. A tomato may be served in the 
same fashion. Do not skin it. Cut off the 
top and scoop out the pulp, mix with mayon- 
naise, put back in the tomato cup, set in a few 
leaves of lettuce, and garnish with a spoonful 
of mayonnaise. 
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THE TABLE 


Kinks of the Gas Range 


\When the cook is trying to keep her kitchen 
cool there are a number of delicious pud- 
dings which can be very easily prepared by 
setting the dish in a shallow pan of boiling 
water and steaming over the simmerer. Such 
puddings are poured in an aluminum baking 
dish and covered while cooking. Among these 
puddings are plain custard, macaroon pudding 
made of sherry-soaked macaroons with a 
custard poured over them, various sweet souf- 
fles, caramel custard, macaroon cream, choco- 
late sponge, or prune puff. There are many 
other desserts which may be prepared in a 
double boiler over the simmerer with the 
least possible amount of heat. 

The woman who enjoys nice cooking uten- 
sils can keep them dainty over a gas stove as 
she can with no other fuel. There is a large 
variety of what might be called dainty cooking 
utensils, aluminum vessels, the reliable granite 
ware, rich blue enamel pots and pans with a 
white lining and all white vessels as spotless 
as china. Any of these may see years of 
usage over a gas flame without becoming 
blackened in the smallest degree; that is, if 
they are kept as clean as anything is that is 
treated to everyday dish-washing. When a 
kettle or pan becomes soot-blackened over a 
gas stove it is not the fault of the stove but 
the carelessness of the cook, who allows the 
stove to “burn air.” 

There is a very handy steamer in the mar- 
ket which fits into the top of a teakettle, and 
while the kettle boils over the simmerer, some- 
thing may be cooking in the steamer. 

One of the greatest of all summer discom- 
forts, the housefly, is almost annihilated by a 
gas stove. In the kitchen where coal is used, 
flies gather and breed about the hot stovepipe 
in multitudes, while the cool atmosphere pro- 
vided by a gas stove offers so little comfort for 
flies that they prefer to exist in the hot sun- 
shine outdoors. 

Place the gas stove by a window so the cook 
may have plenty of air and light for cooking, 
yet do not have it in a draft. When the tiny 
simmerer is at work it is very easy for a gust 
of air to blow out the flame. If the cook is 
not right by there will probably be considerable 
escape of gas before it is discovered that the 
fire is out. 


Nearly all gas ovens require about ten min- 


utes to heat before anything goes in. By care- 
ful management an oven may be utilized in 
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an economical way by arranging to roast a 
piece of meat or plank a fish under the flame, 
while over it bread is baking or potatoes, a 
pudding, perhaps some side dish for dinner. 

Keep a piece of cotton waste slightly mois- 
tened with kerosene to rub off the sides and 
top of the stove each morning. Every day 
when the breakfast dishes are being washed, 
also scrub off thoroughly the sliding pan under 
the burners on top. ‘ 

When anything boils over, either in the oven 
or on top of the stove, do not leave it to burn 
and harden. The house will be filled with bad 
odors, the oven floor becomes roughened and 
unsightly, and it is twice as hard to clean as 
if wiped off immediately. 


Just What You Want 


Tomato Catsup—Put two quarts of tomato 
pulp, one finely chopped onion, two table- 
spoons of salt and three tablespoons of brown 
sugar into a preserving kettle. Boil till thick, 
then push through a strainer or potato masher, 
reserving nothing but the seeds. Return it to 
the stove, and add two tablespoons of ground 
mustard, one of allspice, one of black pepper, 
one of cinnamon, one teaspoon of ground 
cloves, half a teaspoon of cayenne, one grated 
nutmeg and two cups of vinegar. Boil it up 
again and pour hot into bottles. The flavor- 
ing of a catsup depends very largely on in- 
dividual taste; you may wish other condi- 
ments or more or less of these given. This 
recipe is merely a guide to a well spiced 
catsup. Catsup may be made any time of the 
year by using canned tomatoes. Two cans 
would be enough for this recipe. Dill pickles 
are made after any everyday directions for 
plain cucumber pickles, providing a different 
flavor by adding dill leaves to the pickling 
brine. As a rule the larger sized cucumbers 
are chosen for dill pickles. 


FisH Fritrers—To use up the remains of 
fish make fish fritters for Saturday morning’s 
breakfast. Remove all skin and the bones, 
mash the fish fine with a wooden potato 
masher, add an equal quantity of fine bread 
crumbs or mashed potato, one teacup of warm 
milk and two well-beaten eggs, also salt to 
taste and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Mix all 
together, add flour enough to make a stiff 
batter, drop by spoonfuls into hot fat, and fry 
to a golden brown.—Sada Ballard. 
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“QUIRLED” 


Potato Variations 


The making of Saratoga chips at home is 
very. easy. You know they are absolutely 
fresh, besides they can be served whole, which 
is seldom the case when delivered by the gro- 
cery man. The fragile things will stand almost 
no handling. The small machine requisite for 
cutting the potato into flakes can be pur- 
chased at any department store counter for 
ten cents. Pare the potatoes, making them as 
round as possible, and choose middling-sized 
tubers. Six potatoes will make a large quan- 
tity of chips. Hold the slicer as shown on 
Page 139 and rub the potato briskly down— 
never up—over the knife. Put the potatoes 
as they pile up in cold water to keep them from 
discoloring. Lay a handful of them in a fry- 
ing basket and parboil for two minutes in a 
kettle of boiling salted water. Lift out and 
put on a towel to dry. Handle them care- 
fully and lay out on the linen to soak away all 
moisture, for if they are not dry there will be 
a fierce ebullition in the fat when they go in. 
Put the fat for frying into a deep kettle and 
have it hot enough so that when a cube of 
bread is put in it will brown in sixty seconds. 
Drop in no more than a handful of the potato 
slices at once. Stir them about lightly with 
a fork. Lift out with a skimmer when fried 
a delicate brown and put to dry on a thick, 
soft paper. Sprinkle salt over them while hot. 
The secret of having Saratoga chips crisp, not 
soaked with fat, and generally delicious, lies 
in having the fat just the right heat, in not 
putting in too many potatoes at once, and in 
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drying off the fat immediately when they’ are 
taken from the kettle. 

Shoestring, rattlesnake and lattice potatoes 
are simply Saratoga chips in another form, as 
cut on a small machine which turns them out 
in various shapes. They are all used for gar- 
nishing various dishes. Prepare the potatoes 
exactly as suggested for Saratoga chips, ex- 
cept that the parboiling process is omitted. 
Dry after taking from the cold water and {ill 
about one-third full a frying basket. If you 
try to fry more at once they will come from 
the fat white and grease-soaked instead of 
brown and crisp. The lattice and shoestring 
potatoes may be used to garnish steak, fish 
cutlets or any broiled or fried meat dish, while 
the rattlesnake potatoes, while occasionally 
used as a garnish in small quantities, are 
oftener heaped in a platter with sprigs of 
parsley set here and there. 


A Peacu Novetty—A week before you want 
choice pickled peaches try this plan: Take a 
jar of large peaches and with a paring knife 
cut one side of peach and carefully cut out the 
stone, then fill the cavity with canned cherries, 
as many as it will hold, and fasten with two 
Japanese toothpicks. Return to vinegar and 
when you want to use them remove toothpicks. 
—Mrs E. H. Turner. 


A LittLte Water sprinkled over the top of 
bread just before putting in the oven gives a 
more delicate crust than if this be not done.— 
Mrs R. G. D. 
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THE TABLE 


SOMETIMES CALLED 


The Progressive Dinner 
By B. A. M. 


Cottagers are always in doubt as to some 
fitting manner in which they may terminate 
their jolly summer outing; this year an enter- 
tainment has been evolved that will solve this 
difficulty: the “progressive dinner.” The 
length of the menu will depend on the number 
of participants in the dinner, that is, each 
woman furnishing at her own table one course. 
The courses can range from five to twelve, 
according to the number of cottagers. At the 
first household, caviar, anchovy, or any of 
dainty appetizers, in the form of 
sandwiches, may be eaten. The company then 
repair to the house where the next course is 
to be eaten, where are to be found oysters or 
clams, either in the shell or in the form of 
cocktails. With these may be eaten olives or 
any other relish. At the next house is the 
soup; at the next, fish; and so on. Progres- 
sive dinners promise to be a great fad. 


those 


A New Phase of Co-operation 


Why not a league of twenty or more fam- 
ilies in a city or large town for joint owner- 
ship or control of a market garden or produce 
farm, thereby to save the profits of the pro- 


ducer and retailer? This idea has occurred 
to a professional gentleman who is a subscriber 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, and the estimates he 
has prepared go to show that a large saving 


“RATTLESNAKE” 
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would be effected, with the present high prices 
of table supplies. The originator of the plan 
advocates the leasing of a farm, rather. than 
its ownership, to avoid the high cost of shares 
in the enterprise, which would be likely to 
prove a serious obstacle to its promotion. A 
capital of five thousand dollars, it is estimated, 
advanced: by twenty households, would equip 
and start a farm of sufficient size to furnish 
“green stuff” to go around. An effort will be 
made to carry out this project another year. 
Should others among our readers try it, we 
will ask them kindly to notify us of their be- 
ginning and their progress. 


MAKING LATTICE POTATOES 
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Plum Varieties 


By Mary Foster SNIDER 


For canning or preserving it is best to select 
plums not yet fully ripe, but when to be served 
au naturel they should always be well ripened. 
In England the plum is perhaps more highly 
esteemed than it is with us, and they have a 
number of delicious ways of preparing it not 
at all well known on this side of the water. 


Plums in Ambush 

Boil rice in milk until tender and quite dry; 
sweeten it to taste with powdered sugar. Pour 
it into a border mold to set; if a border mold 
is not at hand, take one of the ordinary kind 
of a plain pattern; set a jam pot nearly filled 
with water in the center, then pour the rice 
into the mold and set away to get cold. When 
ready to serve, remove the jar, turn the rice 
out carefully (it should form a compact wall), 
and fill the hollow with rich stewed plums. 
Pour a little of the syrup over the rice, and 
mask the plums with whipped cream. 


Plum Shape 


Put one-half pound of fine ripe plums into 
an enameled saucepan, pour over them one 
cupful of sugar and one cupful of water, and 
simmer gently until they are quite soft. Re- 
move the stones, and drain off the syrup. Put 
the pulp into a bowl, return the syrup to the 
saucepan, and dissolve in it one-half ounce of 
gelatine which has been softened in a little 
cold water. If not sweet enough, add more 
sugar, then add the plum pulp, and one-half 
cupful of blanched almonds coarsely chopped. 
Mix all well together, pour the mixture into a 
border mold, and stand aside to set. When 
quite cold, turn out onto a glass dish, and fill up 
the center with whipped cream. Stick blanched 
almonds cut in strips all over the jelly. 


Plums in Batter 

Make a batter with five tablespoonfuls of 
flour, rather more than a pint of milk, and two 
eggs. Remove the stones from one pound of 
large plums, crack them, put the kernels inside 
of the plums and stir the plums in the batter 
with two tablespoonfuls of moist sugar. Bake 
in a hot oven for about three-fourths of an 
hour. Sprinkle powdered sugar over the top, 
and serve hot. 
Compote of Greengages 

Boil six ounces of sugar and one pint of 
water together for one-quarter of an hour. 
Skim well, put in one and one-half pounds of 
greengages, and simmer very gently for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, taking care the greengages 
do not break. When done let them cool a lit- 
tle, put them in a glass dish and pour the 
syrup over them. 


Plum Salad 


Into a glass salad bowl put one-half pint 
each of greengages, stoned and cut in ‘half, 
bananas, peeled and cut in slices, and any other 
fresh fruit that is at hand. Sprinkle well with 
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powdcred sugar, cover and let stand one hour, 
then add one wineglassful of syrup of pre- 
served cherries, one of lemon juice, and the 
greengage kernels, blanched and cut in half. 
Cover again and let stand until required. 
Serve with whipped cream and sponge fingers. 
The cream and fingers should not be put on 
the salad, but should be served separately. 


Plums in Jelly 

Soak two ounces of gelatine in a pint and a 
half of water for one hour; then add the juice 
of three lemons, one-half pound of loaf sugar. 
and the whites of five eggs beaten in a gill of 
water. Stir all together over the fire until 
boiling. Then pass through a flannel jelly bag 
several times, until quite clear. Cut two dozen 
fine ripe plums into strips, take the kernels 
out of the stones, and mix both fruit and ker- 
nels in the jelly. Pour it into a wet mold, and 
set aside until firm. When required to serve, 
turn out on a glass or silver dish. Serve with 
whipped cream and macaroons. 


Plum Trifle 


Cut damson plums in half, and cook until 
tender in a little syrup; drain, and rub the pulp 
through a coarse sieve. To a cupful of the 
pulp when cold add the stiffly whipped whites 
of four eggs. Fill glass custard cups half full 
of vanilla custard, and when very cold, put a 
large spoonful of the trifle on top, heaping it 
up roughly. Serve very cold. 


Peach in Each 
By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 


Peach Bread Pudding 


On a pint of fine stale bread or cracker 
crumbs pour boiling water and stir in a table- 
spoonful of melted butter. After standing till 
thoroughly soaked, add two well beaten eggs 
and half a cupful of sugar. On the bottom of 
a buttered pudding dish put a thin layer of 
this batter, over it a layer of sliced peaches, 
and so on, dredging each layer of peaches with 
sugar, till the dish is full, having batter at the 
top. In a moderate oven about an hour will 
be required for the baking. Serve with sweet- 
ened cream. This is an excellent way for 
using second quality peaches. 

Cost—One pint crumbs, 2c; tablespoonful 
butter, 2c; two eggs, 5c; cup sugar, 3c; six 
peaches, 5c; total, 17 cents. 


Peach Manioca Pudding 


Into two cupfuls of milk stir four tablespoon- 
fuls of manioca, and let the mixture come to a 
boil. Then add two beaten eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, two additional cupfuls of 
milk, and a bit of lemon peel for flavoring, 
which will be better if grated. Pare and slice 
a dozen peaches, put them into a buttered 
pudding dish, sprinkle with sugar, and over 
them pour the manioca mixture, baking till 
done. 

Cost—Four cups milk, 7c; two eggs, 5c; 
four tablespoonfuls manioca, 2c; twelve 
peaches, 10c; sugar and lemon, Ic; total, 25 
cents. 
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True Stories of Thrift 


“IT used to be an inveterate smoker, but I 
cured myself by saving my nickels,’ remarked 
a commercial traveler, in the presence of the 
writer, slipping three five-cent pieces received 
in change into a vest pocket. ““You gentlemen 
may laugh,” he added, “but it will be my laugh 
at the end of the year. Two years ago I was 
spending a lot of pocket money. Change 
seemed to melt away and I never knew what it 
went for. Then I got the notion of saving all 
my nickels. First few weeks it was some- 
thing appalling—felt as if my clothes were 
weighted down with nickels. Then I began 
to be a bit chary about breaking quarters and 
halves for fear I’d get nickels in change. 
Didn’t drop in for a cigar so often; and began 
to use my legs more instead of the street cars 
for short distances. Come Christmas time, I 
turned over to my wife eighty-two dollars and 
fifty-five cents in five-cent pieces, saved since 
the first of the year. Roughly figuring, I 
reckoned I was more than one hundred dollars 
to the good in addition, saved by my unwill- 
ingness to break larger denominations for fear 


of getting five-cent pieces. Last year I saved 
over sixty-four dollars in nickels.” 

This man at a belated time in life had stum- 
bled on the fundamental principle of thrift— 
the curtailing of useless expenditure for which 
the spender does not get value received. Many 
men earning good salaries have known how to 
make money but not how to spend it or how 
to save it. They live well, but often not bet- 
ter than a neighbor with half their income. 

A strike closed one of the large glass fac- 
tories of the east some years ago. Some of the 
expert blowers were receiving as high as thirty 
dollars a week. In three weeks after the clos- 
ing of the factory they and their families were 
in want. Other men in the same factory, 
drawing but fifteen dollars a week, were found 
to be in comfortable circumstances. The latter 
had learned to make the most of their income. 
In the case of the former, all that was left at 
the end of a meal went into the swill bucket. 
The best creamery butter was used for cook- 
ing purposes. Only the best cuts of sirloin 
steak were bought, and these wastefully. What 
was left was thrown to the dog. 

There is probably more money thrown away 


net, free of tax. 


Publishing Company. 


which your subscription is now paid. 


agricultural weekly to this magazine. 


PON receiving the Auxiliary Home Savings Bank, I hereby agree to keep on deposit 
with the institution loaning same not less than one dollar, al 
$1 in the event of said savings bank being lost, destroyed, or not returned in good 
order when called for by letter deposited in the mail to my address as on the other 
side hereof. I agree to bring said savings bank to said institution once in 30, 60 or go 
days as it may prefer, the contents to be credited to my account and entered on my pass- 
book, subject to my withdrawal at will and to the banking rules which are to be printed in 
my pass-book. All moneys to my credit to draw interest at the rate of 3 or 4% per annum, 


[Cross off below if you do not wish to accept it] 


In consideration of the further sum of $1 being placed to my credit (when my account is 
opened in said institution) by The Phelps Publishing Company, publishers of Good House- 
keeping, I hereby subscribe to said magazine Good Housekeeping for two years and there- 
after until ordered discontinued, and authorize said institution to pay ten cents a month for 
same and charge to my account; provided that if my account should be withdrawn at any 
time within two years from date, I forfeit the $1 deposited to my credit by said Phelps 


J If you accept the Good Housekeeping part of the proposition, as per last paragraph, and 
your name is already on our list as a subscriber, the two years will run from the date to 


{_Thus every old subscriber has just the same advantages as a new subscriber, in starting a 
“Thrift Account,” whether alone or in connection with the magazine. You are at liberty to 
substitute the American Agriculturist for Good Housekeeping, in case you prefer an 


to forfeit said sum of 


See next page 
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in street car fares than in any other one way. 
It has become so much a habit that men and 
women alike take the cars for very short dis- 
tances, even when time is no object and health 
and pocketbook would both be served by walk- 
ing. The habitual smoker who does not keep 
a strict account of his personal expenses 
spends more money on Mistress Nicotine than 
he has the remotest conception of. One ten- 
cent cigar less each day would hardly be 
missed, and yet at the end of the year it would 
go far on his wife’s millinery bill, thirty-six 
dollars and fifty cents. The soda water habit 
in summer claims an amount of money that 
would be startling if the figures in the aggre- 
gate could be seen. 


Our Great Offer 


A clever Yankee, a few years ago, conceived 
the idea of making a neat little savings bank 
that should be furnished to individuals by 
some banking institution. The bank keeps the 
key to the little savings safe, you take it home, 
drop into it whatever change you have to 
spare from day to day, and monthly or quar- 
terly bring it to the bank. There the teller 
unlocks it, dumps its contents, counts the 
same in your presence, enters the amount on 
your pass-book, and deposits it to your credit. 

The Phelps Publishing Co, in order to pro- 
mote thrift, will deposit one dollar to your 
credit if you will put up one dollar yourself 
to start your account by this system in some 
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reliable financial institution near you. Or you 
may start your account entirely independent 
of us, if you do not wish to avail yourself of 
our offer. 

We ask you to subscribe for two years and 
to order your banker to pay us ten cents per 
month, in compensation for the bank—a pic- 
ture of which, much reduced, is here given. 
The bank is a handsome steel box about four 
and one-half inches long, three and one-eighth 
inches high and two and three-eighth inches 
from front to back. 

An application blank is given herewith, 
which is to be cut out and mailed to the near- 
est office of Goop HousEKEEPING. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, MUCH REDUCED IN SIZE, 
OF THE HANDSOME STEEL SAVINGS BANK 


APPLICATION & #& 


All you have to do is to cut out this form, fill out 
the blanks below, and mail to our office nearest you 


See previous page 


Masa 
58 Columbian Building, Sax Franctsco, Cau 


Name 


To THE PHELPs PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers Good Housekeeping 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Board of Trade Building, Montreal, Canapa 


Marquette Building, Curcaco, Int 
_ Sugar Exchange Building, New On.eans, 


Please notify me of the reliable financial institution nearest me that will loan me free of cost one Auxiliar 
Home Savings Bank and Pass-Book, and that will pay interest on my deposit. Upon receipt of such notice, } 
agree to open an account with said institution, by depositing in it at least one dollar as per terms on back hereof. 


[If you do not wish to avail yourselves of the following privilege, cross out paragraph below) 
I also accept Good Housekeeping’s generous proposition to place another dollar to my credit with said institu- 


tion (which, with my own dollar, will start my account with at least two dollars), and in return will take Good 
Housekeeping for two years as set forth on back hereof. 


P. 0. Stote 


Street and No. 


Date 1902 


DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY 
Fill out blanks and mail to the office of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING nearest you 
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CONTESTS 143 


How Arrange This Basement 


Our contest, open until September 1, calls 
for the best arrangement or arrangements of 
the basement indicated in the plan below, for 
convenience, light, economy of gas and of pip- 
ing and plumbing, the keeping of vegetables 
and supplies, the laundry work, and so on. 
Dimensions of the basement, twenty-two by 


twenty-eight feet. Water and gas pipes may 
be carried in any direction desired, without 
regard to the floor above; likewise the waste 
pipe from the set tubs. Remember the coal 
bin, the closets or shelves for food supplies, 
and so on. 

In the diagram, the chimney is shown near 
the middle; the kitchen stairs and bulkhead 
stairs at the rear; the place where the gas and 
water pipes enter at the front, from under- 
neath the piazza (which is indicated by dotted 
lines) ; while the outlines of the set tubs and 
the heating apparatus are beyond the street 
line, to be cut out and pasted in the diagram, 
if desired. 

The first prize will be five dollars in cash; 
there will be ten other prizes, articles for fur- 
nishing the home and books dealing with 
cookery and household matters. Each diagram 
sent in must be clearly labeled with the name 
and address of the sender. Those who do not 
want to cut their magazine may send diagram 
drawn by themselves. 


An Easy Rebus 


Judging from the returns already received, 
as we go to press, our offer of seven hundred 
and fifty choice pictures in colors as awards 
for correct solutions of the July rebus was 
highly acceptable. We accordingly offer seven 
hundred and fifty color pictures again, this 
time for correct solutions to the August rebus 
pictures, shown on an accompanying page. 
There will be, as last month, a cash award of 
five dollars for the neatest and in all respects 
best solution. The pictures in the rebus rep- 
resent articles of merchandise offered for sale 
by our advertisers in this (August) number 
of the magazine. The answers must be written 
in the coupon provided, and must not be mailed 
earlier than August 1. Address the Puzzle 
Editor, Goop HouseKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


The June Rebus Prizes 


The winner of the first prize, five dollars in 
cash, is Mrs John L. Coffin, Box 677, Asbury 
Park, N J. The articles from our premium 
list were won by Helen C. Case, 124 Center 
street, Fredonia, N Y; Mrs R. H. Minister, 
1637 South Reid street, Los Angeles, Cal; 
Mrs J. H. Turner, Cortland, N Y; Mrs Lora 
B. Thompson, New Albany, Miss; Agnes C. 
Muirheid, 308 Montgomery street, Jersey City, 
N J; Miss Mary S. Williams, Knowlton, Que, 
Can; Mrs F. S. Hampton, 45 North Ninth 
street, Newark, N J; Minnie L. Reeves, 202 
West Seventy-fourth street, New York city; 
Mrs Walter Camp, 817 Windsor avenue, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Ten annual subscriptions to Goop 
HOouSEKEEPING are awarded as follows: Mrs 
E. Y. McAlpine, Camp Hiawatha, Florissant, 
Col; Mrs E. S. Miller, 1203 Myrtle avenue, 
Baltimore, Md; Edward G. Smith, 627 Van 
Buren street, Topeka, Kan; Eva B. Middle- 
ton, 3413 Thirteenth street, Washington, D C; 
Mrs H. D. Parker, West Rutland, Vt; Mrs A. 
A. Polk, Bushong, Kan; Mrs H. C. Pearson, 
Concord, N H; Mrs David S. Wells, 1273 
Pacific street, Brooklyn, N Y; Mrs Frank E. 
Killam, Box 284, Yarmouth, N S; Mrs Francis 
J. Fox, 215 Renolds street, Iowa City, Ia. 

Winners of subscriptions will please notify 
us at once if they desire gift subscriptions sent. 
to friends, or their own marked forward one 
year. The answers to the pictures of the 
June rebus are as follows: 1. Knox’s Gelatine. 
2. Junket Tablets. 3. Welch’s Grape Juice. 
4. Packer’s Tar Soap. 5. Castle’s Cream 
Olive Oil. 6. Bishop’s Tea and Spice. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 475 
(See Page 143) 


My answers : 


I. 


6. 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Name 


Address 


at 


| BISCOE GROGER IS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 145 


For Midsummer 
By Basette A. MUELLE 
(See Page 146] 

A black gown of net, mull, lace or crepe de 
chine, while extremely stylish and dressy, will 
-tand a great deal more wear than a lighter 
gown, and is really invaluable. One of the 
accompanying sketches shows a black silk mull 
made over cream white silk and trimmed with 
«ream lace. The skirt body is tucked in three 
croups of five tucks each and finished around 
he bottom with three tucked flounces. The 
bodice is tucked and stands out over an under- 
jodice of cream lace, which matches that 
ised to outline the yoke and trim the sleeves. 
The yoke may be made separate and the gown 
vorn decollete. 

Another sketch shows an evening gown of 
lack Brussels net made over white silk and 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and lace medal- 
lions. The skirt is strapped with the velvet 
ribbon (outlining the gores) and finished at 
the bottom with four velvet-trimmed ruffles 
of the net. The sleeves and short bolero are 
made of narrow ruffles of the net and finished 
around the top with three bands of black vel- 
vet connected by lace medallions. The medal- 
lions of black lace are scattered over the body 
of the skirt and on the plain parts of the 
bodice. This gown copied in white or pale 
blue net will be extremely fetching. 

A dainty flowered mull gown is shown, 
which would be a good model to follow for a 
house gown. It has a shirred skirt finished 
with tucks at the bottom and band of lace in- 
sertion just above. The waist is pleated and 
finished around the neck with a shaped piece 
of lace. The sleeves are tucked and trimmed 
with a band of lace and ruffles of mull. 

A serviceable walking gown for cooler days 
at the shore or mountains is of white serge, 
box pleated and trimmed with narrow white 
and blue mohair braid. The stock and belt 
are of bright blue silk, matching the braid. 

The two short jackets are extremely modish 
and are of black silk. One is of silk laid in 
deep side pleats and finished with a round 
collar of lace; the other, of silk combined with 
pleatings of chantilly, a graceful model to wear 
with a dressy gown. The first jacket, copied 
in silk of a pale shade, would be very smart 
worn with dainty summer gowns. 


Wuom the gods love die young, and they 
die young because they never grow old.—F. 
Marion Crawford. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Progress for Pure Food 

Congress adjourned the first week in July 
without having passed a pure food bill—aside 
from the tax on oleo and impure butter. It is 
safe to say, however, that the cause of honest 
food products made substantial gain during 
the session. The hearings before the commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce in 
March verified the suspicions of well-informed 
persons concerning the prevalence of food 
adulteration and served to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Hepburn bill, already outlined in 
these columns, which assigns to the federal 
department of agriculture the establishment 
of standards of purity and the apprehension 
and punishment by fine and imprisonment, or 
both, of violators of the law. At least two 
other measures were brought forward, more 
lenient in their provisions and assigning the 
examination of food products to a separate 
department to be created for the purpose, but 
they did not rally to their support the acknowl- 
edged leaders in the wholesale grocery trade, 
who urge a stringent law. 

The crusade in behalf of honest food will 
now proceed with fresh vigor, on a_ surer 
ground, with an eye to next winter’s session of 
congress. 


Photographers This Way 

Twenty prizes in our Camera Contest, and 
a few days more—until August 1—in which to 
send to the Camera Editor a sample or sam- 
ples of your work with a camera, the make 
and size of your instrument, and any sugges- 
tions as to possible photographs for Goop 
HouseEKEEPING. Full particulars were printed 
in the June number. First prize, five dollars. 


Bouquets 


Perhaps this is not a seasonable time to 
“throw bouquets,” but I must tell you how 
satisfying your magazine is. It is so thor- 
oughly up-to-date and reliable in all its 
departments, and its range of subjects so 
comprehensive, that it has become the one 
indispensable journal for the housewife of 
little leisure and large ambitions. 

Bessie H. RATHBUN, 
712 Summit Street, Pueblo, Col. 


I think it is the best magazine of its kind, 
and deserves the highest praise. 
Mrs Epwin SYMMES, 
Fairview Terrace, Winchester, Mass. 


Goop HousEKEEPING reaches a high water 
mark in this [July] issue. 
The Advocate and Guardian, New York. 
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BLACK 

BRUSSELS NET GOWN 
WITH VELVET 
RIBBON 


IN THE 

UPPER CORNERS, 
SHORT JACKETS FOR 
COOLER WEATHER 


WHITE SERGE BLUE FLOWERED BATISTE BLACK SILK MULL 
For descriptions of these garments, see Page 145 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


— Reduced Prices on Suits and Skirts tice 


j ; IS is the last announcement of our Reduced Price Sale, so act quickly if you wish 
to take advantage of it. made-to-order of 


Suits and Skirts r of bran-new materials 

and splendidly finished at one-third less than regular prices. A\1l of the fabrics 

are suitable for either late Summer or Fall wear. Nearly all of our styles and materials 
share in this reduction. The Catalogue and Samples tell of many offerings like these: 


Ss its In the newest models, made of 
ine roughout. Former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67 
12 Suits reduced to $8. 
15 Suits reduced to $10. 


20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


h designs. 


Wash Skirts 
Former price $3, reduced to $2.00 


Wash Skirts reduced to $2.67. 
5.25 Wash Skirts reduced to $3.50. 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling 
Skirts Just the thing for the 
mountains and sea- $4.00 
shore, Former price $6, reduced to 
Skirts reduced to 
Skirts reduced to 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, 
Suits, Raglans, Riding Hab- 
We have made some decided reductions 
on Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Skirts in 
order to close out the balance of our Sum- 
mer stock of wash goods. 


Shirt-waist Suits 4, 


5 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $3.34. 
7.50 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $5. 


$10 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $6.67. 


We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and Skirts (which were made up for # 
exhibition in our salesroom), at one-half of regular prices. Catalogue, Samples and : 
THE e Bargain List will be sent free by return mail. Ifthe garment which we make you should 
ERS : not satisfy, send it back, and we will refund your money. ‘his sale will pos- 
se : ; - itively end in a few weeks, so write to-day if you wish to take advantage of it. - 
FOR a Be sure to say you wish the Summer Catalogue and Reduced Price Sam- 7 
HER oe . ples. Our New Fall Catalogue will be ready August 26th. Every well 


dressed woman should have one; write now, and we will mail you a copy and 
a full line of new Fall samples, as soon as issued. Be sure to say you wish a 
the New Fall Catalogue and Samples. “ah, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


There is no “perhaps” about 
the OSTERMOOR MATTRESS *7 5. 


THE OSTERMOOR PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESS consists of airy, interlac- 
ing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand 
—constructed, not stuffed. Softer than hair—never mats or packs as hair does—and never 
needs remaking and is absolutely vermin-proof.- In all respects pasty un-wearout-able, 
retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. The old-fash- 
ioned hair mattress has distasteful and dangerous possibilities. The hair is taken from the bodies 
of dead beasts. Verminand germs have doubtiess lodged in it, for it cannot be strictly purified, 
Such a mattress will absorb moisture, and needs frequent ‘making over ’’—which is a dirty job, 
There is no “‘ perhaps "’"—no doubts about THE OSTERMOOR. Remember our offer : 


SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS FREE 


We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it at our expense and get your money back (without dispute) if not 
satisfactory in every possible way, if it is not all you ever hoped for, at the end of thirty nights’ free trial, and positively 
guarantee that the best $50 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. It is the best mattress ever 
made at any price and is not an imitation of anything else. Don’t believe any one who says it is “ just like this,’’ or “ just like 
that.”” It is just like nothing but itself. BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of ‘‘felt.’’ If it’s not an ** Ostermoor ’* 
it’s not a felt mattress. Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 


We have spent thousands of dollars in perfecting 
Send for Handsome Book FREE =i.) 


you nothing but the postal card to ask for it. It tells about a product and a process of manu- 
facture on which every intelligent man and woman should be posted—whether they want a’ 
mattress or not. We want you to have this book—simply send your name on a postal. We 
don’t ask you to buy, although we hope somE Day you will. 

CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 feet G inches wide, 25 lbs., - $3 8.35 We make and renovate them quickly, thor- 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs., - - 10.00 | oughly, and cheaperthan youimagine. They 
2 } a 6 inches ro 35 lbs., - 13-20 are in use in over 25,000 churches. Send 

4 feet G inches wide, 45 lbs., - 15.00 | 0Ur new book ‘‘ Church Cushions which 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. contains (among others) a remarkable letter 
In two parts soc. ex. Special sizes at special prices. | from Rev. D. S. MacArthur, of Calvary Bap- 


WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES. tist Church, New York. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 127 Elizaheth St., New York 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Ideal Picnic. 


To thoroughly enjoy the day’s outing, the luncheon should 
consist of substantial food, ready prepared, easy to carry, delicious 
to taste and easily digested, so as not to spoil the day’s fun. 

The ideal food for picnickers is Grape-Nuts, which is 
thoroughly cooked at the factory and is always ready to serve with 
the addition of cream. 

A package of Grape-Nuts, a bottle of cream, some fruit, and 
you have a luncheon for home or abroad that is inexpensive, pleas- 
ing to the palate, and best of all, nourishing without causing in- 
ternal heat or the draggy feeling caused by heavy food. 

Grape-Nuts is the perfect food for hot weather, for in its pre- 
digested form it makes digestion easy, its crisp daintiness is charm- 
ing to all and the escape from the hot stove appeals to the house- 
wife. 

For camping, Grape-Nuts proves a most convenient food and 
a goodly supply should always be taken; it is used by some epicures 
in frying fish, for it adds a delightful flavor and is naturally supe- 
rior to the ordinary crumbed crackers or corn meal for this purpose. 

Many easy, hot weather recipes are found in each package for 
luncheon and supper desserts. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPING. 
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FA 
Nothing Like It! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Is invaluable in summer. It quickly 
allays irritations of the skin due to 
chafing, prickly heat, sunburn, etc. 


A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 81 Fulton St., New York 


SN 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeEPinc. 
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WEDDING SILVER 


HE GORHAM CO. invite inspection of 

an exceptionally distinguished showing 
of objects in Sterling Silver including many 
new examples of their original and exclusive pro- 
ductions in hand-wrought MARTELE and 
ATHENIC. 


alpen Compact Chests of Family 

Silver, including choice copyrighted pat- 
terns of Forks and Spoons, avd with: or without 
Fancy Serving Pieces, 


Dinner, Dessert and Tea Services in Italian 
Renaissance, Eighteenth Century French, Colonial 
and Old English stytes. 


Highly artistic individual pieces: Punch Bowls, 
Centre Pieces, Loving Cups, Vases, Desk Fur- 
nishings, Candelabra. Choice designs in Silver 
and Copper combined. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
BROADWAY AND Ioth STREET, NEW YORK 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKzEPine. 
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We spin our own 
The cotton yarns used in the famous Shawkanit half-hose for men we spin our- 
selves, and therefore we know how uniformly good they are, because made 
under our supervision and invariably up to our requirements. ‘‘ We spin our 
own yarns” from the Jong fibre, silky, soft, and durable Egyptian cotton, 
shipped to us in original bales from the banks of the Nile. 


Our standing guarantee—Shawknit hosiery never crocks or fades— our 
colors will stand acid test. 


DEALERS SELL THIS FAMOUS BRAND. 


Trade Mark on toe of every pair. 


Extra Light Weight for Summer Wear. 
25c. per pair; 6 pairs neatly boxed, $1.50; express charges prepaid to any 
part of the United States. 
Sizes 9 to 11%, Inclusive. 
3554 B. Snowblack, 3554CD. Navy Blue. 
3554 SL. Medium Cardinal. 3554CL. Cadet Blue. 
3554 SD. Dark Cardinal. 3554 G. French Grey. 


Our Catalogue in colors —showing styles, weights, and prices— free upon request. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 33 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housgxgerina. 
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Grecian Bust Girdle 


TRADE ** Corset Rest” Mark 


Made in white summer netting, also in pliable, light weight batiste. 
Lightest, Softest, Coolest and Most Comfortable of All Garments 
for Warm Weather. No steels or stays. The Grecian Girdle sup- 
ports the bust and retains its natural position and outline. Permits 
the natural action of every vital organ. Allows deep breathing. 
Braces back and shoulders. Carries weight of skirt and hose from 
shoulders. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 


Dr. Alice B. Stockham, author of “Tokology,” Chicago, says: 
“The Grecian Bust Girdle not only serves its purpose in a mechanical 
way, but oo perfect freedom and comfort to the wearer. All those 
to whom I have recommended it are well pleased. I do not see how I 
could possibly do without one now.” 

Dr. W. H. Morse, Westfield, N. J., Therapeutist and Consulting 
Chemist, writes: “It is enough to say that its general use by women 
would do much to advance the cause of health. In the treatment of 
diseases of the chest in women, and in the prevention of same, it isa 
most important factor.” 


Style 72, White Imported Batiste ... 
72 po $1.50 


‘** 64, White, Drab, or Black Sateen... . 
Style 58, White or Drab Jean, $1.00 


Take snug measure around fullest part of bust. Bust measure 30 to 50 inches. Write for Booklet. 


CIMBEL BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
THE CLASSIC CO. 2& 189-G Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 


Postpaid 


¢ “ALWAYS READY!” g¢ 


MINUTE 


Tapioca, Gelaline Coffee 


Just the delicacies for hot weather! TADIOCA for pud- 


dings made over very little fire or in a chafing dish. GELATINE 
for all kinds of frozen dainties. Both delicious with 
fruits and berries. Three Pint Packages and a 
handsome Book of Recipes with a richly illustrated 
story of THE MINUTE MAN (Book and Three Packages) 

all postpaid on receipt of 10 CENTS. 


Address Dept. G, 


Whitman Grocery Co., 
THE MINUTE MAN ORANGE, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Perfect Health | 
Is Sustained by Perfect Food 


MALTA-VITA is the perfect food 
for infants, for school children, for the 
busy business man, for people in middle 
life, for invalids, and the aged. Pure, 
Delicious, and Nourishing. Easy to 
eat, easy to digest, easy to assimilate. 


Pre-digested, Thoroughly Malted, 
and Perfectly Cooked 


MALTA-VITA is a wheat food that 
is always ready to eat, and contains 
more nutrition, more tissue-building 
qualities, more nerve stimulant than is 
found in any other food. 

Matta-Vita with cream, MaLta- 
Vita with fruit, MaLtTa-Vita with milk 
and sugar to taste are all delightful 
dishes. 


MALTA-VITA is sold in large packages 
at your grocers for 15c. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


BEAUTIFIES 
WITHOUT INJURY 


Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder, the standard beau- 
tifier for two generations. 
Prepared of purest mate- 
rials, entirely free from 
arsenic, lead, lime or any- 
thinginjurious. Holds its 
high place in the esteem 
of the women of to-day by 
its intrinsic merits. 


Comes in wooden boxes, 
which preserves the deli- 
cate perfume. 


Sold everywhere, 


Full size box sent on 
yp receipt of soc, 


J. A. POZZONI CO., 
Chicago, Ill, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKeepine. 
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for Women { 


Radcliffe shoes are a mystery to 
many people. It does seem like } 
a miracle to make a shoe of the § 


finest selected materials and with 


the highest shoe making skill 
and sell it year in and year out | 


for a third less than you could 
expect. Many a shoe sold for 
$3.50 will not stand comparison 
alongside of the Radcliffe Shoe at 


$2.50 a pair 


Look at the new line at your dealer’s. 
If he should not have them send us his 


name. We wiil tell you who sellsthem 
near you and send you, free, a book gist 


of shoe styles. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 
Dept. 8, Boston, 
Mass. 


NNN MAMAN 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPING. 
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tried anything like 


Norka Malted Oats 


It combines all the vital,health- 
giving elements in a nutritious, 
ainty, crisp, appetizing food. 
The new idea—a cooked oats. 
See that your grocer keeps it 
{in stock because you will never 
stop with one package. 
The Malted Food Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


No matter how many foods 
you hav: tried, you have never 
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Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- 

BURY, and all afilictions of the skin. For sore, blistered 


and sweaty feet it has no equal 


Removes all odor of 


perspiration, Get MENNEN’S (the original), @ little higher 
tn price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but there 


tsareasonfort. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


(Sample free.) 


GERHARD MENNEN €0., Rewark, N. J. 


“‘A ROLLER OF 
HIGH DEGREE” 


The woman who is proud of her 
home a-d its comforts will see 
to it that all her shades are fitted 
with the 


Improved 
Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


which lengthens the lifeof the 


ip the shade firmly. 
“cme of simplicity and 
convenience. Made of th 
ly seasoned wood. Brackets un- 
breakable. 
None genuine unless the label bears 


the sig- 

All reliable dealers have them. 
TIN 

ROLLERS ROLLERS 


+ 


RWOOD’Ss 


A New Ice-cream 


Of a rich, creamy texture, smooth, velvety, 
delicious, and healthful, can be made in this 
new way without any cooking or warming what- 
ever. Simply take a quart of pure milk and 
half a pint of cream, stir in sugar. flavor, and 
one dissolved Junket Tablet for each quart of 
mixture. Set it in the ice-box over night. In 
the morning it will be jellied ready to freeze; 
or it may be set in the pantry in the morning, 
and be ready to freeze in two or three hours. 


JUNKET TABLETS 


Have been a great favorite for making exquisite 
milk jellies, but this new recipe makes them 
doubly valuable. 

In ordering Junket Tablets of your druggist 
or grocer, always insist on getting CHR. HAN- 
SEN’s “ Junket Tablets,” as there are imitations 
made under various names, which are of inferior 
strength, that do not make a rich, firm milk 


DEVILED HAM 


SANDWICHES made from UNDERWOOD'S 
DEVILED HAM are Links Dainties. 

14 Ib. can makes 12 Sandwichés. A delicious 
and inviting adjunct to the day’ssport. Appetis- 
ing, Strenethening, Satisfying. When you go on 
your Summer vacation take some with you. It 
willeome in handy on so manv oreasions. Send 
for free book of receipts. Address Wm. Under- 
‘ood Co., Bostun, Mass. 


When you write advertisers 


jelly. 


Chr. Han 
Box 1243 


If your dealer fails to supply you with Junket 
Tablets, we mail, postpaid, 10 tablets and the 
new Ice-cream Recipe for 10 cents. 


sen’s Laboratory 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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1 or profess- 

ional cards (1,20r3 
lines of printing, script or 
roman) and real leather or 


engraved alumi- 

num card case, 50 Cc 

100 cards, without case, . 30c 

25 sheets note paper 
with your inital em. 

bossed on each sheet, and 25 envelopes,. . 60c 


Any of above sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Leroy Engraving Co. 
-PROMPT DELIVERY- 


feet. It cures painful, 


out of cornsand bunions. 


We rane over 30,000 testimonials 


sent by mail, 


Dealer 


POWDERS 


e F 
Spoons, Forks, Knives and Fancy and Comfort!” pte e EN LMSTED, Le Roy, N. 
Serving Pieces, stamped with the well- » MALES 


known trademark 


smarting. 

nervous feet, and instant id takes the sting 
t’s the great- 

est comfort discovery of the age. 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It is a certain cure for ingrowing — 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet 


1T TO-DAY._ Sold bya | Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 26c. ia stamps. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET? 
the best medicine for Fe- 


to show you some of the newest “Oh,What Bickly Ghildren, b 7 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE | 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 


Y.5 


“IAT ROGERS BROS: 


Purchase a few pieces, add others at 
your convenience, and you wil! be sur- 
prised how easily and quickly your 
table will be supplied with all the nec- 
essary articles in the best grade of sil- 
ver plate. Make sure they bear the 
complete trademark ‘‘ 1847 Rogers 
Bros.,’’ which insures “Silver Plate that 
Wears” and the genuine Rogers goods 
for over half a century the standard of 
quality. Send for catalogue No. 


PRAIRIE STATE BANK CHICAGO 


... Stove Polish 


'NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 
One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


A cook book which tells how to prepare healthful and 
tious dishes without meats or animal fats. Gives 
recipes and menus. Contains an interesting sermon on § 


etc. Sent pes on receipt of 10 cents; dozen copies, 
Vegetarian Magazine, 1 year, $1.00; 3 months, 25¢. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


MEATLESS DISHES 


nutri- 
Salads, 


by an expert Cook. Gives useful hints on How to Set the Ta- 
bie, Hygiene, Kitchen Economy, Care of Kitchen Utensils, 


$1.00. 
Write 


VEGETARIAN CO., 74 McVicker Bidg., CHICAGO 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


20th Century Housekeepers 


Employ labor-saving devices in every department of housework but heretofore the 
care of the lawn and house surroundings meant much hard labor. 


 The“Apollo” Lawn-Sweeper 


f, at a great saving of time and labor, produces the rich 
**velvety’’ lawn so delightful to the eye, removes cut and 
dead grass, leaves (indispensable during the fall), twigs, 
stones, etc., from the lawn, sweeps sidewalks, pavements 
and barn floors. 
Of Hardware Dealers or Housefurnishers or we will see 
that you get one by writing. Booklet free. 


THE GREENE MFG. CO., 
20 East Street, Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Worker 


Do you enjoy making 
buttonholes 


HE Jiffy Buttonhole Worker is so simple that 
it enables the clumsiest fingers of a beginner 
to do better work than an expert can do with- 

out it, and in much less time. 


MAKES WORK EASY 


Makes an absolutely perfect hand made button- 
hole, both round and straight end. For the perfect 
cutting alone it is invaluable. Dressmakers cannot 
afford to be without it. One agent took orders for 
37 at a sewing society meeting. 


Postpaid, 25 cents 


if needful in office—store—home or hotel. 
Over in a few minutes. Wash handkerchiefs 
—fancy collars, cuffs, edging, etc., with Pear- 
line, in basin—rinse well — stretch on Mirror, 
Window, or Marble Slab. Will quickly dry 
and come off like new. For this purpose keep 
in Office — Room — Valise — a package of | 


S. AUSTIN & CO. 
275 Main St. Springfield, Mass. 


Mi 
NY 


CLOTHES DRYERS 
a A Beautiful Lawn 


is the pride of the home; remove unsightly posts by using 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYERS 


More than 200,000 are now giving perfect satisfaction. Write 
for Catalogue D of these and the Balcony Clothes Dryers to 


Easily Removed HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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elch’s Grape Juice 
Well has it been called “Nature’s Finest Food and Drink.” 
Physicians prescribe it for its dietetic and medicinal properties, 
for it supplies fruit nutrition in a most valuable form. Welch’s 
makes it possible to have fresh grapes the year round. 
As a drink, Welch’s Grape Juice does go right to the thirsty 
spot. It satisfies, refreshes, invigorates. You can be sure of what 
you are drinking for its pure Grape Juice. 
Welch’s is not too sweet. The delicate acid of the grape unites 
with the natural sugar to make it an ideal drink. Such a drink satisfies 
the capricious appetite and thirst of the sick. Those who are well drink 
it for its deliciousness and healthfulness. It is an excellent table drink 
at any season. It is safe for. young and old. Serve it as a light re- 
freshment for special occasions. 


Order of your dealer first; If you cannot get it, send us $3 for one 
dozen pints by prepaid express anywhere East of Omaha. 


The WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. Y. 


“Ping Pong” 


Business 
is all very well for these warm Summer 
evenings, if you have the right sort of 
illumination, so that you won’t become all 

heated up. A light 

that hangs near 


the table and radiates an unbearable 
heat makes PING PONG or any 
other evening amusement impossible. 

The Angle Lamp will give you the sort of light 
that cuts out of a Summer evening in the home 
its most disagreeable feature. 

While more brilliant than gas or electricity, it 
ives comparatively little heat, and, being hung 
igh in the room, this advantage is more than 
doubled. At the same time it is well up out of the 
way. It never smokes, smells, gets out of order, 


it in a cool and sanitary condition. A sound re- 


or gives any kind of trouble and burns for 18ca freshing sleep on hot nights will be made possible. Wew 
month, . These pads are made of bleached muslin both sides a To} 
all all styles quilted with pure white wadding of the best grade 
Th between. They wash perfectly. receip 
Angle Lamp Co Good as new after laundering and the low cost and 
c P places them within the reach of all. nuinb 

16 Park Place New York City Send for sample. 
THE EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., ¢ 
Ask for Catalog 130 15 Latcut Sr. New York “0 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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LD Are you... 

using the 

“Unrivalled Typewriter Ribbons”? 
If you are, no recommendation of ours is necessary. If 
you are not, we want you to realize that they are abso- 
lutely non-filling, perfect copying, and lasting ribbons, 
made from the best and finest imported fabrics. 

They cost you no more than any other good ribbon, 
but will last longer and do better work than any. We 
want you to use them, and when once you have used 
o— ‘ou will become convinced that they are ‘‘Unri- 
valled.’” 


$500 | 


That they may be better known and more universally 
used, we have decided to offer 


le $500 IN COLD IN PRIZES + 
* to be given to the typewriter operators constructing the * 
* largest number of words from q 
 “*Unrivalled Typewriter Ribbons” 
. as follows :—$150 to the first, $100 to the second, $75 to + 
. the third, $50 to the fourth, $25 to the fifth, $10 to the ¢ 
+ sixth, $5 to each of the next twelve, and $2.50 to each of # 
- the next twelve, upon the following conditions :— ° 
1. All words must be English and found in a stand. 
ard dictionary. 
- 2. Proper names of persons and places will be » 
allowed, 
- 3. Letters can be used in words only as many times * 
- as they appear in “UNRIVALLED TYPEWRITER + 
- RIBBONS.” 4 
- 4. All words to be typewritten on 8x13 legal paper 
and numbered. 
: . Incase of ties, postmarks will decide. 
Contest closes October 1, 1902. 
. . Send $1.00, stating color of Ribbon desired and ¢ 
- machine used, and we will send you one regularlength * 
‘*Unrivalled’’ Typewriter Ribbon, and a certificate 
- entitling Fe to participate in this contest. 4 
+ Remit by Check, Money Order, Registered Letter or * 
Postage to the 


STANDARD SPECIALTY CO., Worcester 


rst 


WOOLEN 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


If you have always bought cloth at a store, TRY 
THE MILL, where it is made, and have a revelation, 
No middlemen—only our mill profit to pay. 
We make cloth for all outer apparel purposes, 
for women, men and children. 
Write for free samples and booklet ‘‘ Good Cloth” 
—stating what garment you wish to make. i 
AS 4 SPECIAL OFFERING we will deliver 
free at any express office east of the Missouri River 
and north of Tennessee — ; 
ONE skirt length to a customer, of our 50-inch 
Fabrics, as follows: 
FOR $3.00, three yards of Black or Medium 
Blue heavy-weight, rough, all wool Worsted 
Cheviot, or 
Three yards fine Black all wool Broadcloth. 
R .0o, three yards 52-inch, Fine Black all 
wool Worsted Venetian. 
If more is required, add to your remittance in 
roportion, but not more than one dress pattern will 
Be sent to a customer, 
For points beyond, add ten cents per yard. 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mills, Foot of ist St., PASSAIC, N. J. 


CLOTHS 


REDUCE YOUR GAS BILL 


With the Only Device Invented that will Cook 
and Keep Food Warm on a Gas Stove 
This device with one burner used, offers a heated 


surface equal to the top of a well 
fired coal range 


THIS IS THE TOP. PATENTED 
MARCH 26.1901. No. 670,437. 


SIMPLY LAY TOP 
ON THE STOVE 


We will deliver 
a Top at your 
residence upon 
receipt of $3.50 
and name and 
number of stove 


and if after 30 
days’ trial you 
are not satisfied 
express same 
back and we 
will 


GAS STOVE IMPROVEMENT CO. 
240 Powers Block, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A DELICIOUS SALAD] 
DRESSING WITHOUT OIL 


appeals to those who delight in salads, 
but who cannot eat food that contains it. 


Salad Cream 


This unexcelled 
food delicacy is not 
only the superior of 
all salad dressings, 
but owing to the 
omission of oil, is 
relished and exten- 
sively used on a va- 
riety of hot and cold 
dishes, and imparts 
a flavor to them that 
makes the food the 
more appetizing and 
healthful. 


At allgrocers. Send 
Sor free Recipe Book. 


H. J. Blodgett Co. Inc., Boston, Mass. 


pews PUDDING TABLETS make 1 full 
qt. any flavor pudding for Ic. 10 tablets, loc. 


When yo write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKEEPINnc. 
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THE NEW 


“Dandy-Shiner” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


. Nickel-plated and handsome. Light and convenient. May be 
hung up flat when not in use. Ask any shee, hardware or house- 
furnishing dealer for it. If not obtainab’e, send to us direct. 


The Only Rigid 
\ Shoe Holder 


A Household 
Necessity 


We recommend 
Gold Bond Shoe 


A Dandy-Shiner 


Three Lasts (men’s, women’s, “The Great Leath- 


er Food,” manufac- 
child’s) Polishing Cloth, 00 tured by Triumpha 
° Shoe Polish Co., 


B of “Gold Bond” Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Shoe Polish, all sent It oils and polishes 


ALL leathers perfectly. 
for # # # & A tube of Gold Bond post- 


paid to any address in United 
States upon receipt of 25c. 


Tf in doubt send for book- 
let and larger pictures. 


THE DANDY-SHINER CO. 
53 Quincy St. Springfield, Mass. 


L. H. Packard Co., Montreal 


Canadian Agents 


Health, Cleanliness 
and Happiness 


HE passing of the unsanitary tin 

tub and the dangerous old-style 

enclosed plumbing is largely due to 
the introduction of 


Standard” 


Baths and Porcelain Enameled Ware. 

With their moderate cost there is no 
reason why every home should not have the 
constant comfort and protection of a sanitary 
Modern Bath Room, furnished with fixtures 
that combine the purity of china and the 
durability of iron. 


When you have ordered “Standard” 
Goods, make sure they bear our guaran- 
tee label (printed in green and gold) and have 

This illustration shows a Modern Bath Room equipped with the initials S.S. M. Co. cast in relief on the 
“Standard” Porcelain Iron Ware 2s follows : exterior. None others are genuine. 


5 foot plate 101-G Occident Bath Tub, complete... .. $86.50 
’ 16 inch plate 1011-G Berlin Corner Lavatory,complete, . . .. . 23.50 Wwe will.send free, on request, our book | 3 


Plate 8130-G Edux Closet, complete... entitled “Modern Bath Rooms.” which 
AND illustrates and describes many designs of in- 

82 x 20 inch Corner Mirror, with Nickel-plated frame ..... + 24.00 terior arrangement and equipment, from 
6x24inch Glass Shelf, with Brackets... photographs of actual bath rooms, with prices 
20 inch Nickel-plated Towel Bar»... 1... rire and much other information of value to home 
Nickel-plated Coat Hook. . . builders or those who contemplate remodeling. 


Total Approximate Cost . . $120.00 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Box L , Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


TO FINISH FLOORS. 


There is not so much to learn in —- 
“.. as there is in using the right materia 


Finish 
Your 

Floors 

and 

With ENAMEL 


FLOOR COLORS 


hard en- 
amel finish. 
Wears like 
Cement. 
Contains 
o japan 
60c size 
covers 75 ft. 
$1.00 size 
160 feet. No 
other just 
as gi 


Ch: anges Pine to any Hardwood Color 
Oak, Maho Walnut, Rosewood, etc. 
Use TRANS PARE ‘FLOOR-SHINE” to refinish 
Hardwood Floors, Linoleums and Furniture. For Free 
BOOKLET ON FLOORS and card showing colors, also 


list of dealers, write to 
‘“*FLOOR-SHINE”’ CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Foundation 
of Healthy Homes 


KEEPS DISEASE AWAY 
A revelation to those who have not 
used it. ——- @ spoonful in pail 
of water (without soap) to clean 
every thing—Germic idal. 
DISINFECTS PURIFIES 


Trial Bottle 
Mailed for six 2c stamps. Booklet Free 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL Co., 
7 Haymarket Square, Boston 
Ask your druggist for Sulpho-Napthol 
Towlet Soap, or mailed for 25 cents 


For Lovers of Genuinely 
GOOD BOOKS 


The New Nature Library 


Eight superb large volumes, containing: 
3000 pages. 242 plates in full color. 214 full- 
page half-tone plates. 1200 text cuts 


treating fully, yet in a most interesting way—birds, 
wild flowers, mushrooms, insects, birds’ nests, 
fishes and butterflies, is now offered in connection 


Country 
Life in America 


on easy payments. this coupon for particulars. 


| 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Sq. E., New York. 
Please send me full particulars as to your offer of 
THE New Nature Lisprary and Country LIFE 
IN AMERICA. 


Good H. 8-o2 


Prepared in two minutes by 
simply adding hot water. 
DELICIOUS, DAINTY, DELICATE. 

Sold everywhere, J0c. per package. 


FR EE OFFER. —If your grocer can supply you, 
send us bis name with 5 cts. for UST cond 
DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, send ¥ 
size package free, provided you this 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 


ROY, N.Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovsreKeeptne. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Sun and wind are sure to 
affect the delicate skin of face 
andarms. Then is the time to 
prove the medicinal, soothing 
and healing power of Comfort 
Powder. It quickly stops the 
burning and heals the soreness. 


The scientific medication of 
Comfort Powder makes it 
better than ordinary toilet 
powders. 


For woman’s toilet, for the 
nursery, after shaving, for Itch- 
ing, Chafing, Heat Rash, for 
Tired, Aching Feet or for Offen- 
sive Perspiration, Comfort Pow- 
der has never been equaled. 

FOR SALE AT DRUG AND TOILET STORES. 
If yours docs not keep it and will not get it for 
you, take no other ; therc is nono ‘‘just as good.” 
Bend 25 cents to the COMFORT POWDER CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., and receive a box post- 
paid direct from the laboratory. 
Sample and Book seat Free. 


Nursery £ 


THE ONLY WAY 


to eat eggs is from the shell. It prevents th« 
mixture of indifferent eggs with good ones. 
But, of course, you don’t 
want to burn your fingers 
or soil them. And you 
won't, if you use the 


GARDINIER 
EGG-CUP 
and CUTTER 


which, with a slight turn of your wrist, re- 
moves top of egg, evenly and cleanly. For 
use in kitchen and dining room. Triple-plated. 
It’s the correct way, now, to serve eggs with 
the GARDINIER COMBINATION. Liberal terms 
to agents. Sold direct for 50 cents by 


THE RED CO., 


1039 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rubber Nipples ; 

Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 

of the little collar. At your druggists, or 


send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 


“*Mother’s Free Library.” 
Free. ( Sir Little Booklets.) 


Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 


GET THE GENUINE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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A BATH OF FALLING W mal 


Is the bath in its most invigorating and 
delightful form, and imparts the utmost 
vigor to the bather. Athletes know its 
value. Weak people find immediate 
strength from its daily use. It is a part 
of the regular treatment in every sana- 
torium. It will bring health to you, The 


Standard” 


Portable Shower Bath 


answers all the requirements of the most ex- 
pensive permanent shower. It may be attached 
to any tub, and permits everyone to enjoy the 
delights of a refreshing shower at small expense. 
It is easily put up and removed, and is a boon |) 
to those who live in rented houses, The frame | 

is strongly made of seamless brass tubing, nickel- | 
plated. The curtain is of the best of white | ~ 
rubber and folds back in small space when not , 
in use. The slip-socket on the supply tube \g 


fits any regular water faucet. 
Can be Erected in Five Minutes 


Price 
Complete, with Rubber Curtain 
$15.00 


Delivered free United States and Canada 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
Address Shower Dept. L, 


Champion Egg Opener 


SO SIMPLE A CHILD CAN USE IT 
Opens Soft, Medium, Hard Boiled or Fresh Laid Eggs 


In a neat clean manner. No danger of soiling the hands or table linen. 
BY MAIL 
Nickel plated, 25c each 
Silver plated, 50ceach 


Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


HARTFORD NOVELTY CO 


336 ASYLUM ST., # HARTFORD, CONN. 


i 


The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be preserved 
indefinitely by the mere use of soap and water. The beautiful 
facets and prisms take on after a time a dull and lifeless look 
beyond the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing agents. 
There is one thing however that will restore the original fire and 
brilliancy to cut glass quickly and easily, and that is an applica- 
tion of LONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed packages only, 
and if your dealer should not happen to keep it in stock send us 
20 cents and we will send you a sample bottle by express, car- 
riage paid. We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if 
you will give us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 
FOR SUMMER READING 


HESE books, which were originally published in 
high priced bindings, are now reproduced on 
good paper and from the same plates, but un- 
der an arrangement with the authors and their 

publishers for a temporary surrender of royalty and 
profits for the immense publicity secured, together 
with the great economy in printing and binding unus- 
ually large editions which effects a gross saving, ena- 
bling us to make an unprecedentedly liberal offer. A 
perusal of the titles and authors given below will dem- 
onstrate that only the most renowned writers of the age 
are recognized in this valuable series, and each is rep- 
sented with one of his very best works. The books 
are all handsomely bound in cloth and are a rare bar- 
gain upon the terms offered. 


1. ‘*The Great K. and A. Train Robbery,’’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford (author of ‘Janice Meredith’’). 
‘*A Puritan’s Wife,’’ by Max Pemberton (author of 
“The Garden of Swords”’), 
3. ‘‘ American Wives and English Husbands,”’ by Ger- 


trude Florence Atherton (author ot “Senator North’’). 


‘* Bonaventure,’’ by George W. Cable (author of “The 


Grandissimes”) —A romance of Louisiana. 


‘*The Rudder Grangers Abroad, ** by Frank R. Stock- 


ton—Sequel to ‘“‘Rudder Grange.” 


7. ‘Tales of Our Coast’’—Five stirring sea 
stories by S. R. Crockett and others. 

8. ‘* Driven Back to Eden,’’ by E. P. Roe (author 
of “Barriers Burned Away”). 

9. ‘Captain Shannon,’’ by Coulson Kernahan 
(author of “God and the Ant”’)—A literary “Sherlock 


Holmes.’ 
10. s School,’’? by James L. Ford 
(author of. “The L +R. Sho 
A House in Bloomsbury, ”’ by Mrs, Oliphant 
(author a “The Victorian A e””). 
12. ‘‘A Fair Barbarian,’’ by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett (author of ‘A Lady of Quality”). 
13. ‘‘ The Uncalled,’’ by Paul Laurence Dunbar 
(author « of “Lyrics of Lowly Life”). 
4. ‘*The Splendid Spur,’’ by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch (author of Rothe Delectable ony Ho 
15. ‘‘ Simon Dale,’’ by Anthony Hope (author of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda”)—Best of all the “Nell Gwyn” 
stories. 
16. ‘‘ Face to Face,”’ by Robert Grant (author of 
*“‘Unieavened Bread’’), 
17. ‘* The Heart of Toil,’’ by.Octave Thanet (author 
of ““Expatriation”)— American novel on American life. 
18. ‘Free Joe,’’ by Joel Chandler Harris (author 
of “Uncle Remus”)—Pen pictures of the Sunny South. 


, Thou and the Other One,’’ by Amelia E. Barr (au- 


6. 
thor of “The ~~ of Orange Ribbon”). 


19. ‘* Across the Chasm,’ by Julia Magruder (au- 
thor of “Mics Ayr of Vi ir T. 

20. ‘* Seven Oaks,’ G. Holland (author of 
“Bitter Sweet”)—A skinving’ ‘hovel of intense human 
interest. 

21. ‘* Within the Capes,’’ by Howard zyte (author 
of “The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 

22. ‘‘The Last Meeting,’’ 4 My “Matthews 
(author of **The Secret of = Sea’ 

23. ‘* Young Blood,’’ by E. Ww. Hornung (author 

24. ‘* The Continental Dra by R. N. Ste- 
phens (author of ‘An Enemy tot e King”). 

25. ‘* Tekla,’’ by Robert Seortenthar of “The Mu- 
table Man A mediaeval Emperor’s adventures. 

¢ Herb Moon,’’ by John Oliver Hobbes (au- 
thor of “Robert Orange’’)— Phi osop hical love story. 

27. ‘* The Light of rthey,’ Phy Egerton Castle 
(author of ‘*The Pride of Jennico”). 

28. ‘‘ Ashes of Empire,”’ by Robert W. Chambers 
(author « of “The Red Republic” )—Romantic adventures. 

29. ctive Service,’’ by Stephen Crane (author 
of “The ed Badge of Courage’ ). 

30. ‘* Mademoiselle de Berny,”’ by Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie (author of “A Georgian Actress”)—-A 
romance, 


HOW TO GET THEM 


We will send any one of these books in connection with a year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping tor only 
$1.25 postpaid. If more than one book is desired add 50 cents for each book, or pay for an additional year and 
receive them as above. We will give any one as a reward to any person sending us one new subscription to 
Good Housekeeping at $1.00, or any three for two new subscriptions and so on, Remit by money order, check, 


draft or registered letter, 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., PuBLisHers 


NEW YORK 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Mrs. Rorer says: 


“‘Housekeeping would be a 
burden without” 


TOVRNADES 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


A concentrated 
extract of garden 
vegetables for gen- 
eral culinary pur- 

ses—giving most 
delicious flavor and 
page color to Soups, 

auces, Gravies, 
Broths, Relishes, Hashes and Side -over Meats. 


A little goes a great way. 


Write for booklet and free sample, All first-class 
grocers should have it. If yours has not, send us 
30 cents for prepaid package, Liberal commission 
to house-to-house canvassers, 


THE PALISADE MAN’F’G Co. 
245 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 


N,B.—The name Kit-hen Bouquet is exclusively 
our trade mark. Inf ill be 


HEADACHE 


Can be cured in 5 to 15 minutes by using 


Pyro-Febrin 
No opiates. No reaction. No stomach derangement. 
Invaluable for nervous headache, for ladies with = 
odical headaches, for sick headaches, and for all head 
pains or congestion. Wonderful for head colds. 

25 cents a box; Five boxes for $1.00, 
at all drug stores or by mail of the 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


NO MORE BLUE MONDAYSI 


TEMPEST WASHER 


Saves time & clothes, backache & sore fingers. 
Does away with rubbing and boiling. Washes 
e— Wooiens,Flannels,Laces, 
Jolored Goods, &c. Washes a dozen or 
more pieces atonce. Easy to work. Can't get 
t of order. Lightest, most inexpensive 
asher made. Mrs.C. Meyer,56 Walton Place, 
ago, writes. ‘It is a wonder for its sim- 
ak plicity. It washes ver: clean, and in less 
Agents Wanted. than half usualtime.”” Price reduced to 
$1.50. Send to-d 


jay. 
TEMPEST G—701 Reaper Bik., Chieago. 


TEAKETTLE 
WATER STILL CO. 


YouncGstown, O. Send for Booklet 


Wanted 


in each town, to help us sell overstock of 
Swhigh grade bicycles at half factory cost. 


New 1902 Models. 
“‘ Bellise,”” $8.75 
Cossack,”’ $9.75 


Strongest 

we SHIP ON APPRO 
O.Dtoany one without cent 
& 10 DAYS, FREE 
before purchase is bindin 

good 2nd-hand wheels $3 fo $8. 

DO NOT BUY a bicyele until yu beve written for our 

catiloz with photographic and full } 


MEAD » CY YGLE GOz dept 3751, Chicago. 


CLEAR AS CRYSTAL 


For the past thirty years Chalmers’ h 
been recognized as the standard of all 
gelatines. 

It is the only absolutely pure, unharmful 
gelatine made. 

It contains no acids or adulterants and 
will not curdle milk. 

One packet makes full four pints and 
costs less than packets making only two or 
three pints. 

Endorsed by leading cooking authorities 
and used in the best hotels and restaurants. 

Send for free booklet, “Gelatine Dain- 
ties.” 


JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


iBaker’s 
rut Extracts 


Are being pursued by the 


Imitation Fiend! 


Unscrupulous concerns that recognize the 
superiority of our goods and that seek to trade 
on the reputation we have established, but who 
know not the secret process by which we con- 
vert choice fruits into Baker’s Pure Fruit Ex- 
tracts, are flooding the market with Chemicals 
and Water Combinations called “‘ Extracts,”’ which 
they claim are ‘as good as Baker’s,” and to 
further carry out the deception they are imi- 
tating our package as nearly as they dare. Be- 
ware of them. Ask for Baker’s Extracts and 
insist on having them. They are invariably 
in packages like this, bearing our name. 


TER ; i‘. 4 Use but HALF as much of Baker’s as of any other extracts, 
and get a Nutural Fruit Flavor. Sold by leading dealers. 


LCE ETC ae BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


Castle’s Cream 


OLIVE OIL 


We use the above heading “The 
best of the pure” because Castle’s 
Cream Olive Oil possesses the fol- 
lowing points of quality: 


Absolute Purity Perfect Clarification 
Full, Heavy Body Delicacy of Flavor 


ASTLE’S CREAM OLIVE OIL being produced in 
Tuscany, Italy, for our exclusive importation and sale 
in this country, we guarantee its purity. The proc- 

esses of clarification used render it free from the sediment 
and impurities, so often found in other oils. Its superior body 
is shown by its appearance and use. The delicacy of its flavor 
is appreciated, as is proved by our constantly increasing sales. 


PUT UP IN ALL SIZES IN GLASS AND TIN. 


Dbtained of your Grocer, write aiect to WW. A. CASTLE, Springfield, Mass. 1 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


TOURDO, 3 


NOW WE HAVE IT. 
A Perfect Square Steam 


~~ Cooker With Doors. 


rm meal cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving 
of fuel, labor and provisions. Doors are absolutely steam 
tight. Guaranteed in every respect. No burnt Tasers. 
No lifting top dishes out to get at the lower ones, Water 
gauge on outside to show when Cooker needs replenishing. 
ne filling lasts three hours. Makes summer cooking a 
leasure. Does away with standing over a hot stove. 
lace food in Cooker, and it is not necessary to go near it 
again until ready to serve. Food cannot be burned or 
spoiled by waiting meals. No steam or odor in room. 
Just the thing for canning fruits. 
Special offer where we have no agents in order to get 
it introduced 


Buy one for your summer cottage. 

It is recommended by Physicians, because it makes the 
food easier to digest and more nourishing. Steam cooked 
foods cure indigestion. Our Cooker can also be used for 
sterilizing milk. All milk should be sterilized, especially 
in hot weather. 

Agents Wanted EXCLUSIVE TER. 
RITORY. A BONANZA for agents, who can make 
from $1200 to $1500 per year and expenses. Spring and 
Summer months best season in year for selling Cookers. 
Write us to-day for terms and descriptive matter, Do not 
delay or the territory you want may be gone. 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co. 


17 Ontario B'ld’g, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ITSAVES 
TIME 
LABOR 
and FOOD 


ta the preparation of nearly every meal something 
has to be chopped—sometimes more, some- 
times less. Whether much or little, 


SARGENT’S GEM 
FOOD CHOPPER 


will prove useful—it chops all kinds of food; it chops 
fine, coarse or medium, as desired; it chops easily, 
quickly and quietly. 

You should have the Gem in your kitchen be- 
cause it is so useful. It is easy to operate, easy to 
keep clean, self-sharpening, with steel cutters that 
cannot break. 

The Gem is sold at hardware and housefurnishing stores 
everywhere, Cloth-bound Cook Book, containing over 200 
valuable recipes, sent free on request. 


FACE mann mec 


Bown’s Pumpkin for Pies 


is made from the best golden 
pumpkins, carefully evaporated 
and pulverized. Itis not a ‘‘pie 
preparation.’’ It is an article that 
will be thoroughly appreciated by 
all good cooks. Packed in 
** ftwo-pie’’ tin cans. Price 
10 cents per can. For sale by 
all grocers; or, on receipt of 10 
cents and name of your grocer, we 
will mail a can to any address. 


BOWN BROTHERS 


Manufacturers and Shippers of Evaporated Fruits 


— SARGENT & COMPANY DESPATCH, N. Y. 
S. 149 Leonard Street New York 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEpPtnc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


This style 85 in. high, 48 in. wide, 26 
in. deep, glass or panel doors. 


Kitchen 
Cabinets 


of BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED OAK, 


$7.00 


No better home Investment or gift. 


More to a kitchen than a sideboard to a 
dining room. 


Mrs. J. S. Barner, Vilas, Pa., writes: 

We received the No. 129 Kitchen Cabinet, 
Iam more than pleased with it and would 
not give it for twice the cost if I could not 
get another. 


Mrs. Frank Rickenmore, Richland, 

Mich., writes: 

I received my Cabinet all right 
and am highly pleased with it. I 
think it a handsome piece of fur- 
niture as well as the most use- 
ful article that could be placed in 
the kitchen. 


Geo. A. Hall, Palmyra, Wis., writes: 


In regard to our No. 127 Kitchen Cute, 
now that we have it we would not part with i 
under any consideration. It suits my wife to 
a “T’’ and she is very proud of it. 


Sellers Cabinet Co., 


KOKOMO, INDIANA. 


Good Incomes Made 


BY SELLING OUR CELEBRATED GOODS 
25 TO 30 PER CENT. COMMISSION 


ONLY 33 CENTS A POUND 


In absolutely air-tight 1-]b. trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even gh 
Other Good Coffees, - 12 to 15 Cents a Pound 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50 Cents a Pound 
COOK BOOK FREE 


to customers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 2 receipts. 
For New Terms, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 289 
31 and 33 Vesey Street NEW YORK 


scientific fasten- 
ing—two hooks || /t’s Grip 
with a bar to hold |} Can't Slip. 
them. It holds theskirt up and 
the waist down—smoothes out 
the wrinkles—prevents sagging 
—gives trimness and equipoise. 

It cannot wear or tear off—will 
not rust or stain—washes with 
the garment—just as a pearl 
button does. No pins—no belt 
—no bother. The final touch 
to the gown’s graceful fit. 

Made for open-in-the-back 
waists, if you wish. 

If not at your dealers, send 15 cents 
(stamps or coin) for a sample to 


THE GOODSPEED MFG. CO., 
74 St., Ann Arbor, [Mich. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housexzerrne. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


— 
e THE GEM | | Mexican Drawn Work 
CLIPPER 
ce 
25 cents ew 2 
= = & = 
Better than knife or scissors. Trims nails nice, even, = 
oval shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang- SS = PS 
nails. Convenient to carry. Nickel plated. Warran = 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. = 
No. 2 3 ee 
STERLING SILVER Ps 2 3 = 
HANDLE 
Price $1.00 = = = 30 = 
No. 3 = 
P BRASS HANDLE = 
No. 4 5 
ing BRASS HANDLE 
Nickel Plated 
oe Price 50 Cents This beautiful HAND-MADE MEXICAN DOYLIE, 
” No. 5. Same Style as No. 3, with Aluminum Handle 7 by 7 inches, made on finest linen, sent anywhere upon re- 
Price 75 Cents ceipt of 35 cents. Money refunded if not perfectly satis- 
Ss. No. 6. Same Style as No. 4, with Aluminum Handle factory. We’ll send our illustrated catalogue, showing 65 
Price 75 Cents distinct styles and patterns, upon receipt of 4c in stamps. 
if your dealer cannot supply you, send your order direct Prices from Sc to $20. Address 
Th H C Ce k C ANSONIA, CONN. ROYAL CURIO COMPANY, EI Paso, Tex. 
RK 2@ . ° 0 0. Box 1337 P, O. Box 733. Reference, Lowdon National Bank. 


wg With the 


May Skirt Yoke 


With Hove Supporter Attached 
BACKACHE IS UNKNOWN 


Black or White Satin, . ‘ $1.75 
White Wash Yoke, . ‘ $1.25 


At the Corset Department or sent on receipt of price 


Give correct waist and hip measure taken 
12 inches below waist line 


Send Fifty Centy fora 
Dubarry Corset Sachet 
Colors White, Blue, Pink and Violet 

Address Department K. 
“~» THE MAY YOKE CoO. 
Ne P. O. Box 442, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Booklet on request 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsexkeePinc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CLEAR YOUR COMPLEXION 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blemishes 
without injury, and at the same time it 
restores to the complexion the firmness, 
bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Demands 


that you have a bottle of 


Mcilhenny’s 
Tabasco 


On Your Table .. 
and one 
In Your Kitchen. 


Invaluable in the prepa- 
ration of Soups, Sauces, 
Salad Dressings, etc. 


Use only the true and 
original made by 


McILHENNY, New IBeRIA, LA. 


Booklet, with recipes, free on application. 


“* The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 
Positively cures Freckles, 


Sun-burn, Pimples, Ring- 
nd all 


worm an | imperfec- 

tions of the skin, and pre- 

vents wrinkles. Does not 

merely cover up but eradicates 
them. ‘Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be used 

in connection with Malvina 
Cream. At all droggists, or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, ivic., post- 
paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect; 
Soap, 25c.,postpaid. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Obie, 


\4 for 10 cen 


We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, 
all different. Also our new 100 page 
catalogue of Faney Work Novelties and 
Handkerehiefs. for 10 cents, 

8. DAVISSON & CO., 

New York. Dept. 23, 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a@ thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


‘Will keep them absolutely moisture and 


acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold cverywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 
Sotp ONLY IN A YELLow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
, mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts-cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
MA, hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35¢ 
t Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers, Send for free booklet ‘Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
158 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKeerine. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


ALWAYS IN 1 AND 2-LB8. AIR 
RELIABLE TIGHT TIN CANS ONLY. 
a- 
nd 
A. THEY ARE ALL PLEASED. 
The older ones because “‘ White House ”’ Coffee suits them better than 
any other brand —the little ones because they are likely to get a taste. 
— 
Mentacura 
A tooth paste commended bp 
Chree Chousand Dentists. 
Get 25¢ (the cost of a tube) 
represent the premium. 
The policy is an Endowment without 
options as pou will receive these three returns. 
gst Ceeth preserved The Pads are made of Asbestos and coven 
si so 
to Bacteria destroped. tables. all made to fold, and easily 
its? 35¢ 3m Breath Sweetened. handled. Platter and Doily Mats, all sizes and shapes. 
ruths.” Protect your tables from damage by hot dishes by using 


STAR ASBESTOS PADS. 
Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 


L.W. KERNEY 
603 W. 61st Place Chicago, Illinoir 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEePinc. 


wear voun omecor Ea. 


WE WILL SEND IT DIRECT FoR 25¢ 7 AtLinG ST. 
YOUR DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY IT, NEWARK, NJ. 


: 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Is perfectly pure, fresh, uncooked juice of the finest ripe, sweet 
Concord Grape, unadulterated, unfermented and non-intoxicating. 
Adapted to various healthful and palatable household uses— 


As a beverage, plain, iced or with phosphate. For 
flavoring sherbets, ices, etc. A delicious and 
appropriate substitute twine at receptions, 
lunches and similar functions. Added to a 
lemonade will double its restorative value. 


: Co 
‘4 The medicinal value of this pure, natural, liquid health food is 
4 known and advocated by progressive physicians. It makes new red on 
blood, strong, steady nerves and good digestion. Is at once a tonic ~ 
and a table beverage. 
In the process of extracting and bottling the juice it is thrice 
sterilized by the Pasteur process, and bottled in vacuo to prevent 
possibility of contamination from germs in the air. Beware of 
Jb, imitations, many of which are sweetened and preserved by 
re . wz various poisons. You are absolutely safe and sure in ordering 
LEE'S ENDION GRAPE JUICE. 
: Sold by leading druggists and fancy grocers. If not kept by 
IR our dealer we will send you a sample half case of one dozen 
ull pints direct from the factory on receipt of $3, charges 
prepaid anywhere in the United States. 
ENDION GRAPE JUICE CO., - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
ST WRINGER MA Founp At Last: 
The rolls of which can not be torn loose from 
the shaft by carelessness ofthe operator, one 
that will wring ne sized garment dry and 
EVEN without ne | change in adjustment, and 
TURN EASY3that will not break buttons or 
injure clothes; that will not rust and that re- 
quires no oiling? If so, the 
Will be sent to you U.S. Pats. Apr. 26, "98 & Aug. 22, Canadian Pat. Sept. 29, ‘99. 
on trial, freight x Also Patented in Foreign Countries. 
without 
any advance - 
ment ior wit out The Stephenson Shirt-Waist | 
obligating yourse 
in any way. If not 
in any way. If not Holder and Skirt Supporter. Pe 
isfactory return at 
Is Always Ready for Use. 
Anindestructible, metallic frame covered by a 
perpetual guarantee, Our best rolls excel xi HOLDS WAIST DOWN AND SKIRT UP. 
others, Ourcheapest roll is solid white rubber Absolutely no sewing on either. Made of webbing and 
and fully warranted. aluminum. Wil not rust or corr - 
Our best testimonial—Not one wringer re- REDUCES WAIST LINE. 
turned nor one dissatisfied customer. If you wear it it will support your skirt. 
nothin If you sell it it will support you. 
‘we pay the ways. » No i 
and no advance payment to make, Write Its superior cannot be is 
at once for prices and particulars. less imitations. None genu.ne without the name *Stepuen- 
We want good agents. son & Co., New York,” on the middle p.ate. Others may bi 
Be sure to send for our valuable book, “Help- cost less but they are worth-lese. it 
ful Hints for Housekeepers.” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. tl 
Greatest Agent’s Articl i 
quick seller. ‘Bent prepasd, cts. each. or coin: 
Dept. 2 oo G. STEPHENSON & CO., 110 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK. 1 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


NAILITZA 


from Wooleny, Silky 
or Carpets 2 # 2 # 


It cleans woolen stuffs of every descrip- 
tion, and even delicate silk fabrics may 
be entrusted to it. It removes grease 
from woodwork and renovates painted 
walls and ceilings. It is invaluable to 
the housekeeper. It makes old clothes 
look like new, and takes away the gloss 
which denotes rough usage or long 


Contains No Benzine, Naphtha or Other Dangerous Ingredient — wear. Get Nailitza from your druggist. 


NAILITZA COMPANY, 71 Watt St., NEW YORK 


183590 


The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


BOSTON 
Near Back Bay Stations 


European and American Plans 


Every woman delights in a beautifully set table. 


MODERN HOTEL, particularly The new and daintv patterns in 
transi ©1835 R. WALLACE” 
adapted to nsient guests. Easy Ware ond 
j utiful ata 
of access to all parts of the city and ot the cont 
suburbs. Electric I the door. Mrs. Rerer! u How to Set. the Table,” which we 
Cuisine unexcelled. Dep — on receipt of 4 cents postage. Address 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG, CO., Wallingford, Ct. 
Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone ae ~ 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK ‘The R, W. &&. stamp on Sterling Silver is an assurance of excellence 


A Corset That Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is made of, if it breaks 
at the waist line it is rendered uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected at the waist line, and has elastic gores at each side, so it cannot 
break at the waist. Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk 
inorrestin. It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it cannot break at 
the waist, it is the Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 
Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent postpaid for $1. Drab or 
White, Long, Short or Medium Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusexkeeriyc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is not as harmless as it seems, It 
A FLY brings into the house many undesir- 
able things which it picks up with 
its hairy cup-shaped feet. Among 
them are disease germs. After a fly has entered your 
home it is a menace to your family’s health—you should 
make itharmless. But you cannot do it without TANGLE- 
FOOT STICKY FLY PAPER, which catches the fly and 
the germs it carries and coats them both over with a var- 
nish from which they can never escape. Poisoning the fly 
will not do—as the germ is not poisoned. A fly trap will 
not do—as the buzzing of the fly will blow the germs 
through the meshes and you will inhale them, 
So TANGLEFOOT is the only remedy. Every dealer 
has it. It is an inexpensive safeguard, 


“R Twist of the Wrist” 


Will clean anything 
from Caster to 


and a Water Bottles, reach- 
ing every crevice in the 
h 
oddest shaped bottles. I1 
cally en Stamps or coin 
costing for sample. 


tentee 
15c Park » Dept. ork 
loney back Ts not absolutely New, York 


Blindness CURED 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


fet only cures cataracts, granu- 
lids and all other causes ole blindness, 
mat it strengthens and invigorates the eye. 
It has never caused an injury and Dr. Oren 
Oneal, its discoverer, has ome famous 
through the thousands of marvelous cures he 
has effected by its use without the knife. 
Mrs. S. Willard, Libertyville, 
br eee of cataracts, 20 years’ s ding.” 
CROSS-EYES payee pepe, no knife or pain; a new 
method, successful in over 5,000 ca 
A. — we ted book, many testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice, 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., 
Suite 830 52 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Sofa Pillow | 


for 


10 Cents 


To introduce our goods in the 
United States, we will send you 
on pooaes of ten cents a beau 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 
Bourse Buliding, Philadelphia, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 


Steel Range 


you want. 

Reference this paper. Address 

Hapgood Manufacturing Co., 
Box 416 Alton Ill. 


fact 


The GOOD HEALTH 
ADJUSTABLE WAIST 


Affords ease, comfort and hea. 
Retains symmetry and grace of the 
natural form. Its use willadd years 
of pleasure to a woman’s life. It 
dispenses with the corset. Sup- 


teed. Write circular and prices. 
GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 
850 W, Main St., - Battle Creek, Mich. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexkrgrtnc. 


FLEXIBLE POT SCRAPER 


NEEDED IN EVERY HOUSE 
Good for various uses. Sample, post- 
paid, 18 cents; $1.00 per dozen. express 
prepaid. Indispensable Kitchen Utensil. One ageiit 
writes: “Sold dozen in 30 minutes.” 
F. E. KOHLER CO., 1008 East Tuse St., Canton, Ohio 


Fs IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole mea! over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


= Makes en tough meats tender. 
odors. Will hold 12 one- == jars in canning fruits. 

W histle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
Seamless oonger bottom and sides, We also 
make Square Cookers with Seon, Send for 
illus, catalogue. We pay express. Agenta W anted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CU., Box 63, Toledo, 0. 


JUST A MINUTE F R E E 
PLEASE; THIS IS 

Don’t you want an article that softens. 
beautifies and makes the skin like velvet? 
Here is one that is superior for the com- 
plexion and bestfor the baby, too. Itisa 
positive relief for oterm | heat, sunburn, 
chafing, sore and tender feet. Also re- 
moves odor of perspiration. Recommend- 
ed by physicians. Itisimpossible to make 

aPurer Talcum Powder, or one more 
delicately perfumed with violet, or in any 
other way better syited for the toilet, 
nursery or bath. 
4 woman should certainly try it. 

yew druggist or department store has 

not C. R. Bailey’s Borated Violet Talcum 
Powder on sale, send me his name ane ad- 
dress and I will send you @ package abso- 
lutely free of charge. Fit for the > elite—fit 
for the masses. Price 10c. By mail, post- 


\ 


Patented Jan. 23, 1900. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BUTCHER’S 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Floors, Interior 
Bowling Alleys and Furniture. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
‘BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 
356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Cireulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers 
in Painters’ Supplies. 


HERBART PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Suffern, New York. 


One hour from New York City. Ideal home for boys. 
Mountain location; individual tutoring. French, German, 


Spanish. WM. J. ECKOFF, Pu.D. (Columbia). 


The... e 
Babys First Dress 
a o= 
Sweet and dainty, made of mercerized mull, fancy yoke in- 
sertion of lace or embroidery at 4 of hem, hand finished, 
worth twice the money. To introduce our work and show 
what we do, will send this dress postpaid for only $1.00. 


Samples sent if stamp is enclosed. Address all orders to _ 


L. AMMERMAN, 


Infants’ Outfits a Specialty. GREENCASTLE, IND. 


$48 $23-75 


with high closet and white ename! lined reservoir (or 
water front.) Great Foundry Sale. We ship ra 
for examination without a cent 
. If you like it pay 623.75 
and 0 DA’ and take range for 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
if not satisfactory we agree to 
refund your money. Tolman 
s are made of best 
. Oven 18x20 


Year. Write today for ourcatalog. 
JUDSON A. TOLMAN CO. 
Dept. R80, 66 Lake Street, Chicago. 


The advantages of using our heated mangle are many 
and readily apparent after tryingit once. We would like 
totell you all in our free booklet, ** Modern Methods In 
Ironing." You can save wear and tear on clothes. do all 
your ironing in 1-10 usual time required and in an easier 
we Costs 1 cent per hour to heat 

ive different styles and prices to suit any Home. Ho- 
teland Public Insiitution. Our machines are recognized 
superior to all others—Practical, Durable and 
Easily Overated. Write for booklet and prices 
DOMESTIC MANGLE CO. BoxW, Racine Junction, Wis. 
“Pioneer Heated Mangle Mfgrs.” 


The Naiad Filter 


New ‘in principle, and repre- 
sents the latest results in sanitary 
science. It abstracts bacteria, 
odors, coloring matter, urea, lead, 
iron—all mineral.and organic im- 
purities. 

It admits—no other high-grade 
filter does—of instant and com- 
plete renovation at insignificant 
’ cost, and without expert service. 
The only germ-proof filter which 
can be relied on to continue germ- 
proof and efficient in ordinary 
household use. You can have one on trial. Responsible 
agents wanted. If you are interested in the subject of Pure 
Water send for booklet K to 


THE NAIAD FILTER CO., Sudbury Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Sugar 
Wafers 


A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 

as delicate as 

the 
flowers’ fragrance, 

as delicious as 
the 

sun-kissed fruit 


Made in many flavors. 
Euch flavor sealed in 
a separate tin. 


National Biscuit 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPIn 
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SHREDDED 


BISCUIT 


Some people go blindfolded through life regard- 
ing what food is best suited to sustain them, until 
their bodies become physical makeshifts and thei: 
minds correspondingly faulty. 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is a Naturally 
Organized Food, that is, contains all the prop- 
ies in correct ge necessary to 
nourish every element of the human 
body. Soft-cooked” cereals are swallowed 


SS | without the necessary mastication, thus robbing 


the teeth of their NATURAL exercise 
causing weakness and decay. Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit, being crisp, com 
pels vigorous mastication and 
causes the NATURAL flow 
of saliva which is necessary 
for NATURAL digestion. 
Sold by All Grocers. 
Don’t “go it blind” but 
send for, “The Vital 


of habit. Address, 
THE NATURAL 
FOOD 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For $3-° 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


Rich designs, handsome as most expensive Brusse 
Woven through and through of hard twisted yarn. Bot 
sides alike. Colors not easily affec v 
Warranted to outwear higher priced carpets. Made ina 
Rocky Mountains. Your money 
not satisfactory. Free catalogue shows rugs in 
colors. dress, 


SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
57 Bourse Building, 


Coolest, cleanest, most economical summer cqrpsting. 


h 


by sun or water, 


sizes. Sent prepaid on receipt of price to any point east of 
Main : ck without question if 


1 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| | 
Luxurious 
Travel 
| 


The Points 


Of excellence in a Railway Journey are 


Good Roadbeds 

Fast Schedules 
Comfortable Coaches 
Palatial Sleepers 
Efficient Dining Car Service 


and these are some of the Points in which 


the 
Boston & Albany R. R. 


excels in its train service from Boston and 
the New England Territory to the West. 

For rates, schedules, etc., address 
A. S. HANSON, G. P. A. 


BOSTON. 
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Wwe’ 


ANS 


a Furniture Polish 


to the surface 
every time it is applied, producing a 
enamel, with least 
effort—leaving no greasy 
It is the only furniture 


that adds somethin 
brilliant HI-G) 
streaks. 


tin boxes, cannot leak 


polish made in paste form—put “BI- 


OS is most economical—requires 
less polish; no probability of using 
too much or applying to more surface 
Cleans soiled 
greasy spots—restores the whole sur- 
Sample box by mail, 


than wanted. 


face perfectly. 
10 cents. 
PATTON PAINT CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
PittssurGH PLaTe GLass 
General Distributers. 


“Wd 


spots or 


or spill. 


and 


ComPayy, 


» Steel cook 


ranges stoves 
Oak heaters. We sell direct from 
our factory at factory prices on 


and 


moreaboutit? Send for free 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfra., 
Kala: 00, Mich. 


DATENT 


without charge. 60-p 
patents negotiated, 
Now York City. 


Best Facilities for procuring U. S. 
and Foreign Patents; 20 years’ ex- 
perience, Consultation and advice 
Book on Patents sent free. Good 


STEPHENS & CO., 258 Broadway, 


First Quality HAIR 


Stemless Switeh, 22in. . . 5.00 


Gray, Blonde and peculiar 
shades, 25 to 100 per cent. extra, 
All Switches made from 
French Cut Hair, Natural 


Color and Guaranteed 
to Fade. Short stem. 


ed. 
in color and send to you 


paid, on approval, by mail or 
lf entirely satisfac- 
ise re- 


express. 
tory, remit cost, otherw 
turn tous. 


Send 
sample of hair and size want- 
We will match perfectly 


Not 


re- 


Switches made of your own combings, $1.00 in advance. 


Send for 
PABISLAN HAIR CO., 163 


large illustrated catai 
STATE 8T 


ue—it costs you not 
» ( 5th Floor), 


| Can You Knit or Crochet? 


1,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered the well-known and responsible firm of 
CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO. (established over 50 years), 
for the best specimens of knitting or crocheting done 


with their 
ION BRAND 
ww YARNS’’ 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of ‘ 
Housekeeping,” ‘Delineator,” “Harper's Bazar” and 
McCall’s Magazine.” 


Trade Mark 


One Prize, $200.00 | Two Prizes, $50.00 
” ” 150.00 | Four “ 25.00 
ee 100.00 Five oe 15.00 
75.00 | Ten “ 10.00 

Twenty 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at price 
set. Send postal-card request for FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF CONTEST. You risk nothing and may get 
a large award. 


MARK POSTAL “ CONTEST,”? DEPARTMENT Z 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO. 


408 & 410 Broadway, New York 


WHEEL CHAIR 


ALL KINDS 
For Invalids and Cripples. 


Built on new and practical methods at moderate 
prices. Full particulars on application, 


3 


280 Sixth Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


STOCKINGS 
for Women, Boys and Girls 


STEVENS CHAIR CO, 


L stocking 

summer or winter for all, Two separate parts, 

best yarn, best non-poisonous dyes, best every 

way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost no 

more than other good stockings. nt on ap- 

proval on receipt of price where not kept by 
dealers. Write for circular. 


YOUR BABY 


will need clothes. I will send 35 pat- 
terns for long clothes, with full direc. 
tions for making, showing kind and 
quantity of material required, or 15 pat- 
terns for short clothes, postpaid for 25c 
per set, stamps or silver. Also “Hints 
to Mothers,” free with order, direc- 


hing. 
ILL. 


tions for care of motherand child. MRS. MARION CARSON, 
11188 Ravenswood Park, Chicago. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPINa. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Meals 
at 


All Hours: 


Inquire Witbin. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


ot RUBBER HAIR CURLER and WAVER 


Avoids Heating the Hair—Can 
be Slept in with Comfort—Does No Wire or 
not Break the Huir or Hurt the Hard 
Mead—Quickly Adjusted. Metallic 
: Hundreds of Testi ial 
from Present Users. to — or 
A GREAT BOON for CHILDREN 
! A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black 
: 6 auburn or gray), 25 cents. From dealers or mailed 


on receipt of price. Agents wanted. | 
MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept.G, 170 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


Free to Ladies 


Here’s a rich treat for up-to-date 
housekeepers. 


Ice-Creams, Fruit-Frosts 
Sherbets and Water-Ices 


made after my celebrated Recipes are always 
firm, smooth as silk, the most delicious in the 
world, and remain solid with little ice. I use 
no eggs or heat. To introduce I will mail any 
housewife a few recipes free, on receipt 
name and address. 

WILLIAM RIPPEY, Mfr. 
Dept. G, 126 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gentee! 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to weekly? Situations 
always obtainable.. We are the orivinal instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


WILL BE SENT 
TO YOU 
THIS MORRIS CHAIR 
FREE for selling or using $10 worth of our Teas, Coffees, 
Spices and Extracts, or Soaps, Perfumes and Toilet Articles. 
This chairis fuil size, oak or mahogany finish, reversible ve- 
lour cushions, hair filled, brass ratchets, adjustable to 
positions, substantial,a beauty. Catalog of valuable 
premiums mailed free Vrite to-day. 


A USEFUL $10 PREMIUM EASILY EARNED. 
THE BISHOP TEA & SPICE CO. 
Station R, 214, Phila. 


$? Fine Bath Cabinet $? 


Piaced in your home on payment of 
Write to-day for our special 10 day 
offer. State Agents wanted. Position 
worth $1200 to $1500 per year and ex- 

nses. Send for particulars and new 
ok. Purify your blood before hot 
weather. 


Thermal Bath Co., 749 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 


Robi 
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FLAKED 


RICE 


More healthful than 


beef and potatoes 
Then too, its so dainty 
and delicious —Tzy 


Only a minute 


‘prepare 


little different way it’s a si food for tiny infants, 
Truly its worth your while to try 
A doll that baby: clothes will fit for i cents ® 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO. 1UnionSquareNY. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HowsexKzerine., 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Finest Cleaner Made. 


Is an improvement in the list 
of house cleaning necessities. 


It is a scouring soap. It is always used in the form of a ¢hzn 
It is a metal polish. lather. Requires little water, makes 
It is a glass cleaner. no muss and Witt Nor Scratcnu. || 


Bon Ami cleans by dzssolving the dirt 
or tarnish; not by “scouring” and 
“wearing out” the object cleaned. 


Ask your grocer for a cake. Read the directions inside the wrapper. 


from Berries of all kinds, Grapes, Currants, Tomatoes, 5, Quinces, P Pine- 
apples, etc. Simple in construction, easy in operation. 

In one operation it extracts the juice and ejects the skins and 
seeds. Does not clog up or get out of order. 


id by Hardware dealers, House Furnishing, and Department Stores. “The 
Teriching Housekeeper,” containing 20u recipes, sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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The Publisher's 


The PusiisHinc Co 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York, 52 l-afayette Place 
Chicago, Marquette Building 


AUGUST, 1902 


The “Follow Up” System 


The “follow up” system of our 
advertisers, whereby they place 
ther selves in personal commu- 
nication with readers who write 
to inquire concerning their 
goots, is for the benefit of all 
concerned; they want to know 
our readers, to keep in touch 
with them, and they deal as 
courteously and as willingly with 
those who do not buy in the 
end, as with those who do. So 
the reader need not hesitate 
about making inquiries, whether 
he or she is sure of becoming a 
purchaser or not. We have yet 
to learn of an instance in which 
our Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers 
have regretted their correspond- 
ence with advertisers, in any 
respect. Our guarantee, repeated 
on this page, always holds good. 


Blennerhassett 


As announced elsewhere in 
this issue, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this magazine and a 
copy of the powerful historical 
novel, Blennerhassett, are fur- 
nished by us for $1.50. This 
handsomely printed, illustrated 
and bound novel by Charles 
Felton Pidgin sells for $1.50, for 
which amount we furnish both 
the novel and the magazine. 
Blennerhassett introduces 
among its historical personages 
Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton. 


A Stroke of Fortune 


A genuine stroke of fortune is 
the securing of Mr Deshler 
Welch’s new series of articles, to 
be published later in book form, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Desk for the coming issues of Goop 


HousekeEEPInG. “The Critic in 
the Kitchen,” as announced else- 
where in this issue, is right in 
the Goop HousEKEEPING vein— 
new and original and bright, and 
exceedingly helpful as well. Mr 
Welch, the author of “The Bach- 
elor and the Chafing-Dish,” is 
one of the best of cooks, as well 
as a delightful writer, and his 
articles will contain, incidentally, 
many of his original recipes. 
The first of the “Critic in the 
Kitchen” articles will appear in 
our October number. 


To the loyal friends all over 
the country who have said a 
good word for our magazine we 
are indebted, largely, for the 
ability to make the present lib- 
eral expenditures for our sub- 
scribers and readers. “Kind 


Our Guarantee 


AN INFLEXIBLE CONTRACT 
BETWEEN THE PUBLISHER 
AND EACH SUBSCRIBER + 


We gvarantece the reliabil- 

ity of every adverlisc- 
ment inserted in Good House- 
keeping. We mean thal you 
shall deal with ovr adver- 
tisers in the confidence that 
you will be fairly and 
squarely trealed. If, in 
spite of all our care, some 
adverlisement should be 
admitted through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or 
dishonestly dealt with, we will 
maKe good to such subscriber 
the full amount of the loss. 
The matter should be brought 
to our attenlion within the 
month the magazine is dated 
thal contains the advertisc- 
ment. The only condition of 
this contract is thal the sub- 
scriber shall mention, when 
writing fo ovr advertisers, 
that the advertisement was 
seen in Good Hovusckeeping. 


words shall never die,” as the 
old song says; especially when 
they are said in behalf of your 
favorite magazine. 


“No periodical published has 
any finer line of advertisements 
than Goop HovusEKEEPING, and 
only one other equals you.” 
Such is the judgment of one of 
the greatest of publicity experts. 


Last month we published a 
whole page of new “bouquets,” 
the unsolicited compliments of 
our readers for this magazine. 
There is a pigeonhole stuffed 
with others, awaiting publication. 


We shall soon have some “big 
things” to announce for our 
readers for the coming winter 
and for the year 1903. We are 
not quite ready to “spring” them 
all. 


The Puzzle Editor will have 
to “sit up nights” to take care 
of the rebus returns if they con- 
tinue to pour in as they have 
begun in response to that offer 
of 750 choice pictures in colors 
for 750 correct answers. 


A FINE ART 


We enjoy Goop Hovusexkeep- 
ING so much. It tells you just 
the things you want to know, 
and makes you feel that house- 
keeping is a fine art, not drudg- 
ery. Mary Hart ALLEN, 

Brockport, N Y. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is a thor- 
oughly practical women’s maga- 
zine. Too many publications of 
this sort give hackneyed infor- 
mation, but this one is evidently 
edited by someone who has had 
a working experience in the va- 
rious directions. 

Evening Herald, 
North Adams, Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


gTHERS QATS—the Best Food 


Because—“always fresh and sweet.” 

Because—being parched by direct heat, it has that rich, nutlike flavor im- 
possible to secure by steam drying. 

Because—by means of modern machinery all hulls, black specks, etc., are 
entirely removed, leaving only the broad, flaky part of the best 
white oats grown in America. 

Because—being ene | cooked, the starch is converted, making it most 
easily digested. 


A 10-cent package of Mother’s Oats is more healthful and will 
go farther than $1 worth of meat. 


Mother’s Oats Sold by Best Grocers Universally. 


Either of the above attractive pictures, size 17x25 
Premium Pictures Free inches, reproduced in ten slats like the original 


painting (without any lettering) will be sent FREE for two pictures of the Mii 
cut from Mother’s Vats packages and fuur cents in stamps, sent to 

Mother’s Oats, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 

. Just issued, 400 pages; 1500 recipes; with series of 

Mother’s Cook Book Special Cereal mbcines edited by Mrs. Rorer, will be 

sent posteate for twelve two-cent stamps and one picture of the Mili cut from 

Mother’s Oats package, sent to 
MOTHER’S COOK BOOK, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEeEPinc. 
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Package 


Bring 


with the Basket of — 


PEACHES 


There’s no dish to compare with Ralston and Sliced Peaches. 
This combination (served with cream and sugar) is a complete breakfast 
in itself—it’s simply delicious. Try it to-morrow. 

The choicest wheat (so rich in gluten) gives to Ralston Breakfast Food 
its natural, wholesome flavor. Ralston is a pure, simple food easily pre- 
pared. That’s why it finds a place in our American homes to-day. 
Ralston should be in your home, so be sure to buy a 15-cent package 
with the basket of peaches. 


4, PURINA MILLS, 


_- “Where Purity is Paramount”’ 
801 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PURINA MILLS PRESS 
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Slaves to the Coffee Bean 


If coffee tampers 
with your heart or 
nerves, suppose 
you break away for 
10 days and see @ 
how much better | 
you feel. 

You can make 
job easy and 
pleasant if you take 
on POSTUM COFFEE. 


Be sure and have it 
well boiled to bring out 
flavor and Food value. 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Sold All Around The World 
For Over FIFTY YEARS. 


DELICIOUS DRINKS 


and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


| Unequaled for smooth. 
ness, delicacy, and flavor 


Our Choice Recipe Book 
will tell you howto make 
Fudge, and a great variety 
of dainty dishes, from our 
Cocoaand Chocolate, Sent 
FREE to any address Jo 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WALTER BAKER CO. LTD. 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined, 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston, 


Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, - = + Boston, 
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_. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
NEWYORK SPRINGFIELD. MASS. CHICAGO 
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“MICROBES KILL ABOUT 15 MILLION HUMAN BEINGS A YEAR” 


WASHINGTON TIMES 


The abolition of contagious disease microbes from 
this planet would be the greatest boon to the human 
race. Exhaustive experiments by some of thé world’s 
Sreatest scientists, have proved that Lifebuoy Soap 
destroys the microbes of disease. 

By the increased use of so convenient and inexpensive 
an article as Lifebuoy Soap, should come a new era 
in the life of the entire human race throughout the 
world. At dealers, or by mail, two cakes ten cents. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ‘THE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED a NEW YORK OFFICES: itt FIFTH AVENUE 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HE first step away from self-respect is carelessness in personal cleanliness. The first move in build- 
ing up a proper pride in man, woman, or child, is a visit to the Bathtub. You can’t be healthy, or 
pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. 
HAND SAPOLIO is a true missionary. 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


can only be secured through nature’s work. 


Ghastly Horrid Imitations of Beauty 


are made by cosmetics, balms, powders, and other injurious com- 
pounds. They put a coat over the already clogged pores of the skin 
and double the injury. . 
“Really Truly,” as the children say, there is more good and less 
harm in HAND SAPOLIO than in any toilet soap on the market. 
Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it. Other soaps either gloss over the pores of the skin or, by excess of 
alkali, absorb the healthful secretions which they contain— HAND 
SAPOLIO neither coats over the trouble, nor does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the bloom and delicacy of a perfect complexion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does its own perfect work. 


Those who use 


There is nothing more to say—perhaps words would never convince you—but if our many 
years of reputation as manufacturers of a household soap do not give you confidence in our 
HAND SAPOLIO, one test alone remains—TRY A CAKE, and you will be convinced of its 


many merits. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO, NEW YORK. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


For Pure Food 


WO special features of the October 
Goop HouseEKEEPiInG will be as fol- 
lows: ‘The first of Mr DEsHLER 

We tcn’s “Critic in the Kitchen” articles 
(announced on another page), and the inaugu- 
ration of a new department, “The Higher 
Life,” which is to be written by Mrs Etta 
Morris KRETSCHMAR, one of the most inter- 
esting and helpful of current writers upon 
cookery and household management. 

In her October talk Mrs KreETSCHMAR will 
deal mainly with the national movement in 
behalf of pure foods, and will include an in- 
terview with Senaror Mason of Illinois, one 
of the leading workers for pure food in Con- 
gress. Years of special study of foods and 
nutrition render this writer peculiarly well 
fitted to discuss this question, which she will 
continue to do from time to time. 

Among the other articles in October touching upon pure foods will be a housewife’s 
story of her visit to a canning factory; an article on Labels by Hon A. C. Dowse, a 
Massachusetts State Senator and Editor of the New England Grocer; extracts from 
the hearings on pure food bills before the congressional committee on Interstate 
Commerce at Washington last March, giving plain facts about food adulteration. 


MRS KRETSCHMAR 


“The Higher Life’’ 


A word more about the new department “ The Higher Life”: Mrs Krerscu- 
MAR is a writer of charming English. She is thoroughly conversant with the prac- 
tice as well as the theory of scientific cookery and household management in their 
relation to “the higher life of the household.” Her talks from month to month 
upon foods, nutrition, the servant problem and every conceivable family interest, 
will have a pleasing personal flavor on account of her national acquaintance with 
conditions and people. ‘The department will be entirely new and wnique, an 
original departure in the literature of household magazines, 


A Few of the Many Other Features of the October 
Good Housekeeping 


Fashions for Autumn and Winter. Designs and text by Miss BABETTE A. MUELLE. 
Oriental Rugs, by JACQUES W. REpway, F RGS. With illustrations. 

A Harvest Dinner, by Mrs LinDA HULL LARNED, author of “ The Hostess of To-day.” 
Boys’ Rooms, by AGNES WARREN. Illustrated. 


California Recipes, concluded from the September number. The favorite recipes of leading women 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


For more than a 
Hundred Years 
PEARS has remained 
ahead of a thousand 


others 


Au rights secur. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Increase % 
Your Income 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is rap- 
idly forging to the front as the 
best and most practical journal 

of its kind. Every line of it breathes 
earnestness, helpfulness, life, zest. 
It has subscribers in every state and 
territory in the Union but it is wanted 
in thousands of homes where it is 
as yet unknown. 


* BIG PAY 


To introduce it into new homes 
we offer exceptional inducements and 
would like to hear from all who are 
ready to co-operate with us in this 
most praiseworthy undertaking. 


A Rare Opportunity 


is here offered for enterprising men 

or women to engage in profitable 
_ work through the fall and winter 
months. The work is not only easy 
and dignified, but the compensation 
is greater than is paid by any maga- 
zine published. It requires no par- 
ticular talent or experience, and you 
can work much or little just as you 


The Phelps Publishing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


52 Lafayette Place 204 Dearborn Street 
New York Chicago, Ill. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! Md 


: Consolidated Cook Book 


Over 150 new recipes and helps for housekeepers selected 
JSrom the following works on pate’ Science: 


Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook Book” 

Mrs. Lincoln’s “Carving and Serving” 

Fannie Merritt Farmer's “Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book” 


Miss Farmer’s ‘‘ Chafing Dish Possibilities ” 
Adelaide Keen's “ With a Saucepan Over the Sea” 


Janet McKenzie Hill’s “Salads, Sandwiches and 
Chafing Dish Dainties” 


Henrietta Sowle’s “1 Go A-Marketing” 


Helen Campbell’s «Easiest Way in Housekeeping 
and Cooking 


Helen Campbell’s “In Foreign Kitchens” 


These recipes have been carefully selected and they 
cover a wide range of dishes. Some of the pages are 
illustrated. 


The Consolidated Cook Book will be sent free to 
any address if you mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


* LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers * 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Special Offer 


E will send Good House- 
keeping one year free as a 
reward to anyone sending 

us two new subscriptions at $1.00 

per year, or we will send it six 
months for one new subscription. 

This is an opportunity that one and 

all will do well to improve. By 

bringing Good Housekeeping to 
the attention of your friends, you 
not only do good but profit thereby 
at the same time. 

A sample cupy will be sent to 
any address on request. 


The Pustisuinc Co 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New Cuicaco, It. 
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In Our Next Month’s Issue 


| 


MR DESHLER WELCH 


THE CRITIC IN THE KITCHEN 


A series of articles regarding Curiosities of | 
the Household, with many Culinary Recipes, by ‘ 
DESHLER WELCH, author of ‘‘The Bachelor 

and the Chafing-Dish,’’ ‘‘The Connoisseurs of 

Poverty Flat,’’ ‘‘The Story of Louise,’’ Etc. 


Good HouscKeeping has the rare fortune to | 
announce this unique and fascinating series 
of arlicles by Mr Welch, to begin in the Oc- 
tober number. Something new and different; 
tending to pique the feminine reader a trifle 
at limes, but helpful and good ~ ~ ~ ~ 


382. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


‘‘If you don’t hush this minute, | ’Il spank your doll!”’ 


threatened “ Mrs. Wiggs,” and that she should employ this 
unique method to silence one of her children is not surpris- 
ing to those who have read Alice Caldwell Hegan’s book, 


MRS. WIGGS of the CABBAGE DATCH 


It is evident that some one naturally understands the 
hearts of people and knows how to appeal to them. 
This book has been called “ a production so real and 
so human as not only to charm the mature mind, but 
also to touch the heart of a child.” The great success 
_of the book and its enormous sale are due to the feel- 
ing expressed by one critic, “ You must have some 
one with you to enjoy its rare, fresh humor and its 
wonderful pathos.” It is a book that people want 
to talk about with others. “Its under-current is a 
strong sense of humanity—such humanity as can 
alone set to throbbing the world’s great heart.” 
Sent by mail for $1.00. 


NAN | CHIMMIE FADDEN 


“Nan, it may be said, as and MR. DAUL 


the French have it, is just 
‘naughty enough to be nice.’ 
. She is a bright, viva- 
With the modification of the 
cious, happy - hearted, mis dialect and added humor, 
Chimmie “is an unfailing de- 


BY EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


chievous American gil... 
who persists in having her 


own way light.” “He wears well, 
out in the sequel to be much and there is a freshness to 
the best way for everybody.” everything he does and says 
‘ that prevents him from tiring 

“ Wasthere eversuch lavish his admirers.” 


love as Nan’s!” : 
a Illustrated by Levering, 
Colored frontispiece, 12mo, 12m0, 382 pages, $1.50. 

418 pages, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE-NEW YOR 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Here are our two Mellin’s Food babies, Elsie Genevieve 
Wolfe 14 mos. old and Lawrence Oscar Wolfe 5 years old, are 
they not a picture of health? 
Mellin’s Food is worthy of the highest praise, itis a blessing 
to babies. Mrs. OSCAR WOLFE, 


2347 Upton Ave., No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our beautiful cloth bound book, ‘‘ THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


is free to mothers. Send for it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeEPtIne. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


SEPTEMBER 


Contents for 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S SALARY. 
HOME AGAIN 

PROGRESS IN. CHINA DECORATION. 
TO “LITTLE WOMEN.” 
A LOVE CHARM ‘ 
THE HAPPY DARK ‘ 

SONGS OF CHILDHOOD : 

A NOVELIST’S HOME. Illustrated 
LITTLE HOWE-MAKERS. Illustrated 

THE PRIVATE SCHOOL AND DEMOCRACY 
ANNIVERSARIES 

PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
TELEPATHY 


Illustrated 


Illustrated 


Illustrated 


OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. The House- 
maid’s Training, by Mary Foster Snider. At the 
Breakfast Table, by Edwin Dwight, Illustrated. 
A Morning in the Kitchen, by Annabel Lee. Dis. 
coveries, Illustrated . 177 


7 
THE CHILDREN. Bobby Bear’ s First Suen, Il. 
lustrated. The Carews’ School a Her Por- 
traits, by Lydia Hall . 186 
THE HOSTESS. The Chafing Dish, by Deshler 
Welch, Illustrated. Helps for the "Hostess, by 
Mary Dawson. The Late Miss Smith, by E. R. 189 
THE TABLE. A September Luncheon. Corn 
‘Timbales, by Elizabeth Wadsworth Morrison, 
Illustrated. The Fruits of September, ‘Cucum- 
bers in Brine, by Mrs M. J. Ross. Muskmelon 
Frappe, Illustrated. Tomato W affles, Illustrated. 
Appetizing School Lunches, by Maria A Hawley. 
Creamed Chicken in Cucumbers, Illustrated. The 
Secret of Choice Pickies, by Amelia Sulzbacher 19} 


. Julia Ditto Young . , 149 

Mary F. Butts. 153 

. L.A. Smith 154 
. Mes C. H. Walcott 158 
Baroness Von Buelow. 159 

Charles Buxton Going 162 

163 

. Frances Roberts 166 
. Clara Lena Bostwick d 169 

. Augusta Kortrecht ‘ 172 


Professor Calvin N. Kendal! 173 
Martha Shepard Lippincott 176 


CALIFORNIA RECIPES 201 
THE PURE FOOD CAMPAIGN _. . 205 
FOUNDATION by br Alice M, 
erry 
INSOMNIA FROM WRONG DIET . 209 
TOO MANY PEAS AND BEANS? . 210 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE . 2i1 


MABEL’S MARKETING, by Edith Kingsmill 
Commander 


LAKE PLACID CONF ERENCE 2u1 
EARLY FALL SUGGESTIONS, by Babette A. 
Muelle. Illustrated 212 
THRIFT. ‘ ‘ 215 


Entered at the Postoffice at Springfield, Mass, as second-class matter 


TERMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) 
postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not 
paid in advance. Subscriptions may begin or be 
renewed at any time. Single cojies 10 cents by 
mail, postpaid, or at news stands. 

RENEWALS—tThe date opposite your name on 
the printed address slip shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Septoz means that 
your subscription expires with this (the September) 
number. When payment is made the date on the 
printed sliv, which is your receipt, will be changed 
to take effect with the next issue. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Goop is 
continued to responsible subscribers until the pub- 


lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
payment of all arrearages must be made. If you 
do not wish the magazine continued for another 
yom after the time paid for has expired, please 


notif 

CHANGES— Subscribers wishing a change in 
address must send the old as well as the new 
address to which they wish the magazine sent. We 
ask, however, that such requests reach us, when 
possible, by the 15th of the month, so that there 

y be no delay in mailing the next issue. 

meADV ERTISING RATES— Sixty cents per agate 
line, fourteen lines to the inch, — inches per 
column, two columns per page. iscounts for 
contracts on application. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 


New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Chicago 
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Makes Sweet Childhood Sweeter © 


It is more than a prep- 
aration for keeping the 
teeth clean; it isa means 
of health, like a senti- 

_\ nelin the mouth. keep- 
ing away the germs 
of decay and disease. 

It is the pleasant dentifrice. 


ee, 


Careful parents use it themselves 
and supply tt to their children. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
— 
inal 
and beautiful ak 
book on the care of the teeth. 
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